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FALCONSHURST; 

OR, 




CHAPTER I. 

ANNIES BIRTHDAY. 

IT was the nineteenth of October — Annie 
Falcon's birthday. This was always 
kept as a high day and holiday at 
Falconshurst, as Mr. Falcon's house was called ; 
for though that gentleman had a tolerably large 
family of sons, the two eldest of whom were 
at school, Annie was his only little girl, and 
therefore, it is scarcely necessary to add, a great 
favourite with every one. It was a wonder she 
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was not spoilt with the petting she got on all 
hands; but somehow she was not, and crabbed 
uncles and severe old maiden aunts, though they 
shook their heads gravely, and said they hoped no 
mischief would ensue, could not affirm that as 
yet any mischief had been done. Annie's birth- 
day was generally a fine day. You know the 
proverb says that there are always twenty fine days 
in October ; so that it was two to one that her 
birthday would be fine. Nevertheless, on the par- 
ticular occasion to which our story refers — notwith- 
standing that it had rained almost every day since 
Michaelmas, so that it was high time for the fine 
weather to begin, if the proverb was to be made good 
that year — there was not only wet, but so bitter a 
north-east wind into the bargain, that Mrs. Falcon 
would not let any of the young folk go out of doors. 
Luckily the house was a good large one, and the 
children were allowed, for that day only, the free 
run of the hall, library, and dining-room ; so that 
there was ample space for hide and seek, forfeits, 
and blindman's bufF. But even these grew stale 
and flat as the day went on ; and the little party 
had begun to lounge about on the sofas, and 
grumble over the weather, when the hall-door 
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opened, and Uncle Ralph made his appearance 
with a brown paper parcel under his arm. 

I said something just now abouf crabbed uncles, 
of which the Falcon family had the usual propor- 
tion. But I must in justice declare that Uncle 
Ralph could not be reckoned among them. On 
the contrary, whenever he paid a visit at Falcons- 
hurst, his arrival was hailed with an amount of satis- 
faction which was in itself a sufficient refutation 
of such a calumny. . He was instantly surrounded 
by an eager little company, insisting on being 
informed, without delay, what were the contents 
of the brown-paper parcel, which they rightly 
augured had some special reference, either to the' 
whole party or to Annie in particular. They 
would have proceeded forthwith to satisfy their 
curiosity by the simple process of cutting the 
string, and tearing open the paper, if Uncle Ralph 
had not rescued it by one vigorous effort; and 
then, holding it up on high, called on his hearers 
to guess what the parcel contained. 

" I know !" said Alfred ; " it is a new shawl for 
Annie." 

" No," said Willy ; " it is a large picture-book, 
like the one Aunt Penelope gave us last year." 
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"No," said Annie; "it is a broad-brimmed haw 
for one of the boys, like the one Cousin Hugh 
wears, which may be pressed quite flat." 

" All wrong," said Uncle Ralph : " guess again. 
Whoever guesses right shall open it." 

But none of them could guess right; and at 
last Mr. Scott (for that was Uncle Ralph's sur- 
name) was obliged to open it himself. It was 
found to contain a large bag, four or five feet 
high, made of the thinnest silk, oiled all over, and 
coloured with red and white stripes. The children 
could not imagine what it was meant for, until 
their uncle took it by the top and held it up, at 
arm's length, before them. Then Willy clapped 
his hands, and exclaimed, 

" Oh, Uncle Ralph, a balloon, I declare ! But 
what a small one ! " 

" Yes," said Mr. Scott. " It was made by one 
of my friends, who is trying some experiments, 
in the course of which it became necessary to send 
up a small balloon. I happened to call on him 
this morning, just after he had finished his task; 
and finding he had no further use for the balloon, 
I asked him to give it to me, and also to lend me 
the apparatus for filling it, which is out in the hall. 
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I was afraid Annie's birthday would go off rather 
flat, as the day was so bad ; and, besides, Aunt 
Penelope and I cannot stay this evening to play 
games and tell you stories as usual. So I brought 
you the balloon as a compensation. You can go 
out into the hall and fill it. Then it will sail up to 
the lantern at the top of the staircase ; and if you 
tie a long string to it, you can draw it down, and 
send it up again as often as you like. Shall we 
try it at once ? n 

The proposal was welcomed with general appro- 
bation. The children watched their uncle with 
eager eyes, as he filled the strange-looking iron 
vessel (which he told them was called a retort) 
with coal, and then lit the furnace, and blew it with 
a pair of bellows until it had become red hot. 
Then he took the end of the long tube, which 
was fastened to the retort, and fitted it into the 
pipe at the bottom of the balloon. Presently the 
great bag began to swell out larger and larger, 
until it looked like a prodigious pear, so full and 
round that not a crease was left in it. Lastly, 
Uncle Ralph disengaged it from the tube, and 
the balloon sailed upward amid the acclamations 
of the spectators. 
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Mr; Scott stayed to witness the ascent, but was 
soon afterwards obliged to take his departure. 
The balloon, however, continued to make a great 
number of voyages with unabated success, until 
it was discovered that it sailed so quickly, that 
there was hardly time to watch its ascent ; and 
Willy recollected that the balloon which he had 
seen about a twelvemonth before had a car attached 
to it, in. which there were two men seated, besides 
a number of bags containing all sorts of things — 
ballast they were called — to prevent the voyagers 
from going up too fast. It was agreed unani- 
mously that their balloon must have a car also ; 
and though they could not find men small enough 
to go up in it, yet bags of ballast of some kind 
or other might easily be procured. A rush was 
immediately made into the library, and every 
corner explored with the view of discovering some 
articles suited for their purpose. Now it should 
be mentioned that Cousin Hugh, who had lately 
returned from college, was allowed to sit in the 
library, and had a table and desk appropriated to 
his books and papers in the recess of a window. 
There was his drawer now standing open, and the 
children clustered round, examining its contents. 
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These were of a very miscellaneous character. In 
one compartment were a quantity of fish-hooks 
and lines. Another was filled with seeds of peas, 
and beans, and other vegetables. In another 
division was a magnet, which had once belonged 
to a case containing tin fish ; a lucifer-box filled 
with matches ; and some needles and thread, with 
which Hugh was wont to sew buttons on to his 
shooting jacket or trowsers, when he did not 
wish to trouble the servants. There was also a 
little tin boat in which wafers had been kept, but 
it now lay empty and disused in a corner. This 
last article was at once seized upon, and declared 
to be the very thing that was wanted to make a 
car for the balloon. 

" We can fill it with things out of the drawer," 
said Willy. " You know, there is nothing here 
of any value ; I have heard Cousin Hugh him- 
self say so." 

"We mustn't do that,"said Annie: "we are not al- 
lowed totouch anythinginthelibrary without leave." 

u Cousin Hugh would not forbid us, I am sure," 
said Willy, " he is so good-natured. Anyhow, he 
would forgive us if we told him afterwards what 
we had done." 
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"No, that would not do," said Annie. "But 
here is Cousin Hugh himself coming in from 
Woolston ; I will go and ask his leave.'* 

She soon returned with the welcome news that 
they might take any articles in the drawer they 
liked, provided they meddled with nothing in the 
desk ; and they instantly fell to to make their se- 
lection. A packet or two of seeds and half a 
dozen fish-hooks and lines were put in ; then the 
magnet, the box of lucifers, a paper of large 
needles, and a ball of thread. But these scarcely 
seemed to add to the weight of the car at all, and 
the balloon was still found to ascend too rapidly 
to suit their fancy. So they made a further search, 
and at last routed out a small roll of wire, which 
was just as much as the car could contain. The 
lid was now shut down, and the boat attached to 
the balloon, which, to the great delight of the 
children, rose slowly and gracefully into the air. 
But, unfortunately, they had not noticed that one 
of the windows of the skylight had been blown 
open, while they were busied in collecting the 
ballast; and the balloon, instead of lodging, as 
before, against the top of the lantern, passed 
through the open casement and disappeared. 
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With a cry of dismay the children rushed to the 
library windows which looked towards the south, 
and there they behfeld their favourite hurried along 
by the keen blasts of the north-east wind, and 
rising higher and higher every minute, until it dis- 
appeared over the tops of the trees, and sailed 
straight away towards Woolston, as the seaport 
town in the neighbourhood was called. 

It was a long time before they could be com- 
forted after this terrible disaster. They could not, 
of course, expect that Uncle Ralph's friend would 
make another balloon, much less that he would 
again make it a present to them. And in those 
days such a thing could not be bought, except 
perhaps for so large a price that they were sure 
their father would never pay it. Not even the 
birthday feast, and the games which came after- 
wards, could drive it from their recollection; 
though papa and mamma exerted themselves as 
much as possible to comfort them, and Cousin 
Hugh was funnier than they had ever known him. 

" It 's no use, papa," said Annie ; " nothing will 
ever make me forget the balloon. It is the worst 
misfortune that could have happened" 

"You won't think so, Annie, a short time 
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hence," said Mr. Falcon ; " and will most likely be 
very much surprised that you should ever have 
thought so.** 

" Oh, indeed I shall, papa," said Annie. " And 
to think that we should not even know where it 
has gone to ! If we knew that, it would not be so 
bad. Cousin Hugh, where do you think it is now ?" 

" I think it has gone up to the moon, Annie," 
answered Hugh, gravely ; " and I advise you to 
go up there, as Jack did in the story, and bring 
it down again." 

" Up to the moon, Cousin Hugh ! " exclaimed 
Eddy, opening his large eyes to their full extent. 
" Did anybody ever go up to the moon ? " 

"To be sure; and mamma will tell you all 
about it, if you ask her, I have no doubt. Aunt, 
do you remember the story of Jack's visit to the 
moon, which you told me when I was a small boy 
about Alfy's age ? " 

" Do you mean the Fairy Provida ? " asked Mrs. 
Falcon. " I remember there was one of that series 
so called." 

"Ay, to be sure, said Hugh; "very jolly I 
thought that same series, which, if I don't mistake, 
were told for my especial edification." 
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" Yes, told by Uncle Ralph. You were so fond 
of hearing them, that you teased me, night after 
night, into telling them, or some of them at all 
events, as well as I was able. I really believe I 
could repeat the one you mentioned word for 
word, even now." 

" Oh then, dear mamma, please do," chorused 
the children, taking instant advantage of this in- 
cautious admission. 

" I really do think it would make up for the 
loss of the balloon," added Annie. 

"Well, if I thought it would do that," said 
Mrs. Falcon, smiling, " I should certainly try to 
recollect it, if it were only for my sake and papa's. 
However, without expecting any such marvel as 
that, I do think you have had a less successful 
birthday than usual this time, and I should like 
to do what I could to make up for it. So I will 
do my best ; and if I make any mistake, Hugh, I 
dare say, will set me right." 

With this preface Mrs. Falcon commenced the 
story of 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FAIRY PROVIDA. 

IN a remote part of the county of Cornwall, 
about six or seven miles distant from the sea, 
there stood, some fifty years ago, and I dare say 
.still stands, a large and very curious house belong- 
ing to a family of the name of Polworth. They 
had lived there, generation after generation, for no 
one knew how long ; but tradition said that the 
earliest Polworth could remember the time when 
Jack the giant-killer was performing his feats of 
valour, and King Arthur and his knights roamed 
over the country in quest of adventures. The 
house was supposed to be almost as old as the 
family. It was built of enormous blocks of stone, 
rudely but firmly let into one another ; and the 
walls and chimneys were so massive, that nothing 
but an earthquake in those days could have over- 
thrown them. Inside, the rooms were all manner 
of strange shapes, and some people were of opinion 
that they were somewhat dark and inconvenient. 
But I should not have liked to be the person who 
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suggested to any member of the family the desir- 
ableness of pulling down the ancient mansion, 
and erecting a more commodious one in its place. 
The neighbourhood was but thinly inhabited. 
There was a village lying near the park gates, all 
the houses of which belonged to Mr. Polworth ; 
and a fishing-town about eight miles distant, in 
which there was a weekly market. But the Pol- 
worths had but few neighbours. Mr. Mortimer, 
the clergyman, who, with his wife and daughter 
Bertha, resided at the little parsonage just outside 
the park, were the only family for some miles 
round belonging to the same grade of society with 
themselves. On the other hand, though the situa- 
tion was solitary, it was not desolate. Travellers 
passing through Cornwall often go away with the 
idea that the whole county is bleak and barren, 
because the principal roads pass over the waste 
moorlands occupying its central parts. But in 
many places it is pleasingly diversified by hill and 
dale, with here and there rich valleys well wooded 
and watered. This was the case with the vicinity 
of Polsted. The house stood on the slope of a 
hill, and immediately in front of it there was a 
long stretch of fertile country, descending to the 
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banks of a broad stream, and varied by orchards 
and corn-fields ; while the squire's own pleasure- 
grounds contained some as noble trees as the mid- 
land counties themselves could boast. 

Mr. Polworth's family consisted of two girls 
and a boy. The eldest, Elinor, was about twelve 
years old at the time of which we are writing. She 
was a good little girl on the whole, but with one 
terrible fault — that of perpetually wanting some- 
thing which she had not got. Notwithstanding 
all the comforts which she enjoyed, and the pretty 
presents which were continually ^being made her, 
she was not half so contented as the little ragged 
boys and girls, with bare arms and legs, who played 
on the common outside Squire Polworth's gates ; 
though they had often little beside dry bread and 
water for dinner, and nothing in the way of pre- 
sents at all. Mrs. Polworth used often to reprove 
her for this bad habit ; but the poor lady had, 
during the last few weeks, been attacked by severe 
illness, which obliged her to keep her bed. In- 
deed, the doctor, who came every day from St. 
Ervan's (as the seaport town was called), had latterly 
hinted to Mr. Polworth that he began to fear she 
would never recover. This ought to have made 
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Elinor more careful not to add to her mother's 
troubles ; but, instead of this, she seemed to grow 
more and more discontented every day, because, 
of course, she could not receive as much attention 
now as she did when her mother was well. It was 
" I wish this " and " I wish that," until not only 
her father and mother, but all the rest of the 
household, were weary of hearing it. 

Ernest and Alice, who came next in order, had 
not the same faults as Elinor, but they had others 
which were quite as bad ; indeed, I think they 
were rather worse. Ernest had a habit of tor- 
menting dumb animals for his amusement. He 
would sometimes catch frogs and tie their legs 
together, diverting himself with their awkward 
efforts to swim, when thrown in that state into the 
water. He would get a bowl and put a number 
of newly hatched chickens into it : this he would 
launch on the pond, and laugh at the trouble of 
the poor hen as she ran clucking along the bank, 
or attempted clumsily to fly to the rescue of her 
yoi^g brood. I fear, too, that these were not the 
worst things he did ; but I should be sorry to tell 
my little readers all the particulars of his thought- 
less cruelty. 
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Alice never joined in any of this cruel amuse- 
ment — indeed, she used to scold her brother 
sharply sometimes for practising them; but she 
had a fault herself, which was a very grave one. 
She was extremely proud, and looked down with 
scorn on all who did not belong to the same grade 
as herself. She regarded the village children who 
played about the lanes or on the moors, with bare 
feet and dirty frocks, as persons quite unworthy 
of her notice. If any of them asked a favour of 
her, or even an ordinary question, she rebuffed 
them with great haughtiness ; and whenever any 
of them were found trespassing on her fathers 
ground, or perhaps helping themselves to one or 
two of his ripe apples, she always wanted to have 
them punished as severely as the law would allow. 
Mrs. Polworth often tried to correct this habit of 
her little girl, which distressed her very much; 
but hitherto she had had but indifferent success. 

From what I have here told you, you will per- 
ceive that the Polworths, though they were of 
extraordinarily old descent, and lived in a wonder- 
ful old house in a remote corner of the country, 
were nevertheless very much like their neighbours 
in most respects. But there was one particular, 
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and that a very remarkable one, in which they 
differed from all other families of whom I have 
ever heard ; and that was that they had a fairy 
belonging to them. Now I dare say you know 
that most old houses have something out of the 
way attaching to their history. In Ireland it is 
generally a Banshee, that is to say, a strange-look- 
ing woman, who makes her appearance when any 
of the family are going to die, and sings a kind of 
preliminary funeral hymn. In England there is 
usually a haunted room, or an hereditary ghost, or 
sometimes a talisman which brings good luck, 
or a prophecy which threatens misfortune. The 
Polworths were the only people of whom I ever 
heard that they had a fairy, who made it her 
special business to watch over their fortunes. But 
then they could trace their descent for so many 
centuries more than any of their neighbours, that 
it is no wonder that some special distinction should 
appertain to them. There was a legend current in 
the family, about the reason which had first induced 
the Fairy Provida to bestow her patronage upon 
them ; and as it belongs to the dim old times of 
giants, and dragons, and wicked enchanters, I 
dare say you children will like to hear it. 

2 
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It was just about the time when Cormoran, and 
Blunderbore,and all his ruthless brethren were com- 
mitting the wicked deeds for which the famous 
Jack the giant-killer so signally punished them, 
that the first Polworth of whose history anything 
is known was turned out of his house and home, 
to pick up a scanty living in the woods. Why he 
was so turned out, is not quite certain. One tradi- 
tion says that his father sent him away, because he 
could no longer afford to keep him ; and others, 
that robbers had attacked his house and killed 
all the family, excepting Polworth, who made 
his escape as they entered. Anyhow, he was 
obliged to wander about and pick up a living, 
as well as he could, on acorns and berries in 
the Cornish woods. Well, the usual fate of such 
unlucky wights in those times overtook him. 
He was seized one day by a dreadful giant, who 
dragged him to his castle, where he expected 
immediately to be killed and devoured for the 
monster's dinner. But he found that he was des- 
tined to cook, instead of furnishing his master's 
repast ; the fact being that the giant had noticed 
that his former servant of all work had grown so fat 
in his service, that he could not forbear the pleasure 
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of making a meal of him. Polworth tried several 
times to make his escape, but in vain ; for the 
door was never unlocked, except when the giant 
was in the house ; and if he had run away then, 
he would have been caught, to a certainty, before 
he had run a hundred yards. 

One day the giant came home completely wet 
through, but in high spirits nevertheless. He 
carried in his arms a milk-white fawn, which he 
ordered Polworth to kill and roast for dinner with- 
out delay ; and having given the command, he sat 
down on his bed, which consisted of a large heap 
of flax in a corner of the room, to change his wet 
clothes. Polworth was a compassionate lad, and 
the poor little fawn looked so piteously at him, 
that he could not bring himself to obey his 
tyrant's order. He looked cautiously round him, 
and saw that the giant had in his haste left the 
door ajar. Emergencies make people ready witted. 
He caught up a burning stick from the hearth, 
and threw it among the flax on which the giant 
was seated. A great flame instantly sprang up, 
which caught not only the flax, but the giant's 
clothes besides, into which at that moment he was 
thrusting his arms. He uttered such a roar of 
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pain, as was almost enough to bring the castle 
about their ears. Polworth did not wait to see 
what would happen next. He rushed out of the 
room as fast as he could, closely followed by the 
white fawn, and swung the. door to behind him 
with a loud crash. He ran a long way before he 
ventured to look round, and then he saw that the 
whole castle was in flames, and that the door re- 
mained fast shut, so that it was evident that the 
giant was still inside. This was more than Pol- 
worth had intended. He had only meant to dis- 
tract his master s attention from him, by the 
necessity of putting out the fire ; but the giant's 
fingers had been so sorely burnt that he could 
not open the door ; and the smoke and heat soon 
stupified him, so that he was burnt alive, castle 
and all, to the great satisfaction of the neighbour- 
hood. Polworth's attention was now attracted by 
a voice close at hand, and, looking round, he saw 
a tiny figure of a woman, scarcely more than six 
inches high, but dressed in a gown which seemed 
as if it had been made of sunbeams, and having 
a crown of the purest gold on her head. This 
was the Fairy Provida, who had been changed by 
enchantment — to which even fairies are sometimes 
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subject — into a white fawn, and had nearly fallen 
a victim to her enemy's cruelty. 

She not only rewarded her deliverer by bestow- 
ing riches and prosperity upon him, but promised 
to befriend him and his race after him for ever. 
She could not, indeed, prevent them from suffer- 
ing the consequences of their faults, and they 
could only regain their former good fortune by their 
own exertions ; but she would be always ready to 
second those, and take care that they succeeded, 
if they Were really in earnest. The first time that 
the truth of this promise was proved was about 
forty years afterwards, in the time of Polworth's 
grandson; and as the history of his adventure 
was, it seems, a great favourite with Hugh in his 
time, it may perhaps please you also. 



CHAPTER III. 

JACK AND THE RAINBOW. 

POLWORTH'S only son succeeded to his 
father's wealth, and was accounted to be a 
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very great man by his neighbours. Unluckily, he 
agreed in this opinion so entirely, and became so 
proud, that he thought nobody else ought to be 
his equal in rank, much less his superior. So one 
day, when the King of Cornwall sent his officers 
to collect his tribute, Polworth stripped them of 
their horses and armour, and set his servants to 
drive them with whips to the bounds of his 
domain. The king was greatly enraged at the 
insult, and, collecting all his troops, attacked Pol- 
worth in the open country, and afterwards besieged 
him in his castle. After a long siege, the latter 
was taken, and Polworth himself killed in the 
defence. His only son, a child of three years 
old, was carried off by his nurse, and escaped 
through a back door into the woods ; but all the 
rest of the garrison fell into the conqueror's hands. 
He seized on Polworth's lands, destroyed the 
castle, put nearly all his prisoners to death, and 
carried off the survivors, including the widow of 
his late enemy, to his own castle. 

Brengwain, as the nurse was named, did not 
venture near any town, or indeed any habitation 
of man, as it was well known that the Cornish 
king had searched everywhere for Polworth's heir, 
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intending to put him to death as soon as he 
could find him. She went and lived in an empty- 
hut, which had once belonged to her masters 
woodman, and there she brought up the little boy, 
to whom she gave the humble name of Jack, and 
who passed for her son with all who cared to 
enquire on the subject. When he was about 
twenty years old, she told him, one day, his real 
history. The old King of Cornwall had been 
dead for some time, and his son was now on the 
throne. Jack's mother had been kept in confine- 
ment ever since the capture of the castle, and the 
new king still kept possession of the Polworth 
lands; but perhaps he might be persuaded to 
give them back to Jack, on condition of Jack's 
promising to be a loyal subject to him. 

" He is a good king, I am told," she said, " and 
has no quarrel with you or yours. At all events, 
it can do no harm to ask him to restore your 
lands to you, and set your mother at liberty. If 
he refuses, you are no worse off than you were 
before." 

" That is true," said Jack, " and your advice is 
good, nurse ; and so I will set off for court to- 
morrow/' 
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Accordingly, the next morning he rose early, 
put on the best clothes he had — though, to be 
sure, they were not very good — and set out for the 
king's capital. 

He met with a great many adventures, but 
there is not time to relate them ; and at last he 
reached the great city, and had an audience with 
the king. He told his story, and asked to have 
his mother released, and. his father's property 
restored to him, promising to be a loyal subject 
of the king ever afterwards, if he would only 
grant his request. 

But the king was in no great hurry to do this. 
It was quite true that he had no quarrel with Jack ; 
but he had the lands which Jack wanted, and a 
very comfortable income they yielded. He did 
not exactly know how to refuse his, request, and 
at the same time did not like giving up the lands ; 
so he sent for his chamberlain, who was the 
wisest man he knew, and asked him to help him 
out of the difficulty. 

" You might shut him up in prison, or cut off 
his head," suggested the chamberlain, when he 
had heard the king's story. 

" But that would not be just," said the king. 
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" Or you might restore him the lands on condi- 
tion of his paying tribute." 

" But that would be a dead loss," said the king. 

" Well, then, you can give him back the lands 
on condition that he does you some service which 
he will find it impossible to perform." 

" Ah, to be sure ! " said the king, " that will be 
both just and profitable. What shall I require 
him to do?" 

" Did not your Majesty complain this morning 
that the moon shone into your window at night, 
so that you could not rest ? " 

"To be sure I did," said the king. "When 
the moon is near the full, I can never get a wink 
of sleep. The court physician advised me to 
change my room, but I consider that to be beneath 
my dignity as a king." 

"Certainly, your Majesty. Suppose you re- 
quire him to prevent the moon from shining in 
at your bed-room window ? " 

" But he never can do that," said the king. 

" You can give him the lands when he does," 
observed the chamberlain. 

"You are a great and good man," said the 
king. 
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And he sent for Jack, and having given him a 
most gracious reception, informed him of the 
terms on which he might have his father's property 
back again. 

Jack thanked the king very humbly, and 
straightway took his leave of the court, intending to 
go back to his old nurse, and live quietly in the 
forest with her, as he had done before he learned 
who his father had been. When nightfall came 
on, he found himself in the heart of the forest ; 
but at a little distance there appeared a cottage, 
in which was an old woman cooking some broth 
for supper. 

" Come in," she said, " and have some supper. 
You have had a long journey, and must be 
hungry as well as tired." 

The broth was so good, and the hostess so kind, 
that Jack soon told her his story; but she did 
not seem to take it in the same way that he did. 

" Well," she asked, " what do you mean to do ?" 

" About what ? " he enquired. 

€€ About preventing the moon from shining in 
at the king's window r " 

" Oh, about that ? Why nothing at all, of course. 
I don't suppose that the moon could hear me if I 
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were to ask him ; and even if he could, I don't 
know how I could get to speak to him ; and any 
way I am sure he wouldn't mind me, if I did." 

"That's not the way to get on in the world," 
said the old woman. " Have you never heard of 
the Man in the Moon ?" 

" Yes, to be sure," answered Jack ; " but I never 
met with anybody who had seen him." 

" I have seen and spoken to him many times," 
said the old woman. " He is a good-natured old 
man, except towards the end of the month, and 
the world does not do him justice when it talks of 
his being changeable." 

"You have seen and spoken to him, do you 
say ? " asked Jack, eagerly. " How did you 
get to him ? Perhaps you can show me the way ? " 
" Perhaps I could," she replied ; " but I am not 
allowed to do that. You must find out the way 
for yourself. But I will tell you what 1 can do. 
I can give you a token from myself to him, which 
will make him grant any petition you ask of him 
the moment he hears it." 

" Many thanks," said Jack : " that will be worth 
having, I should think. But now I will go to bed, 
if you please, for I am very tired." 
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Jack slept soundly all night, and the next morn- 
ing, when he woke, the old woman was gone. But 
there was a famous bowl of porridge and a roast 
kid smoking hot on the table for his breakfast, 
and close to it a curious little looking-glass in a 
wooden frame, which he supposed must be the 
" token " for the Man in the Moon. 

" Not a very valuable article," he thought. 
" No Man, in the Moon, or out of it either, would 
be likely to do one much of a favour for the sake 
of that. But it is kindly meant any way, so I will 
put it in my pocket. And now I must try and 
contrive some manner of getting up to the moon V 

He sate down at the cottage door, and pondered 
over the matter all the morning. Then he ate 
half the roast kid for his dinner, and sate down 
and pondered all the afternoon. Then he ate the 
rest of the kid for supper, and pondered all the 
evening ; and then he went to bed, and lay awake 
pondering all night. But next morning he was 
no nearer the settlement of the question than he 
had been the morning before. At last he thought 
he would make a long ladder and see whether he 
could not rest one end against the moon, and so 
climb up to it. When it had two long horns, as 
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was the case last night, he thought they would be 
famous things to fasten the hooks of the ladder to. 

So he cut down a great many trees, and worked 
for several months, until he had made the longest 
ladder that ever was seen ; and all the birds in the 
wood, which had watched him working, came and 
helped him to lift it up and set it on end. Each bird 
took hold of a rung of the ladder in its beak, and 
they all lifted together until it stood quite upright; 
but, alas ! it did not reach a quarter of the way 
up to the moon. Indeed, an old owl, who was a 
close friend of Jack's, and who had a better eye 
for distance than the others, said he did not think 
it reached above the fifth of the distance. 

Jack was sadly discouraged ; but he thought of 
his father's lands and castle, and resolved to risk 
another attempt. So next morning he again sate 
down and thought, as before, all the morning till 
dinner-time, and all the afternoon till supper-time, 
and all the evening till bed-time; but he could 
think of no way of getting up to the moon. 

He was just thinking of going to bed, when he 
was accosted by his old friend, the Owl, which had 
come to condole with him on the failure of his 
ladder. 
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" But I would not be discouraged, Jack, if I were 
you/' he said. " There are other ways of getting 
up to a high place besides climbing up a ladder. 
My friend, the eagle — he allows me to call him 
my friend, though we don't visit — he doesnt 
require a ladder, let the place be ever so high to 
which he wants to go." 

"Ay, to be sure, he can make his wings his 
ladder," said Jack. " But then you see, Mr. 
Owl, I have no wings." 

" But you can use his," suggested the Owl. " He 
is very affable and obliging, I can tell you, and I 
have no doubt would be very willing to fly up to 
the moon with you on his back, if you would 
make it worth his while." 

" How could I make it worth his while ? " en- 
quired our hero. 

" You might promise that, if you got back your 
castle and lands, you would always keep himself 
and his family supplied with game, and never 
allow any one to disturb his nest." 

" So I might," said Jack, " and I will go and 
make the offer to-morrow." 

So next morning he set out, and clambered up 
the rocks to the eagle's nest. The Owl was good 
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enough to accompany him and show him the way, 
which was a great proof of friendship on his part, 
as he particularly disliked travelling by day. It 
was early in the evening when they arrived, and 
they were lucky enough not only to find the 
eagle at home, but in unusual good humour, as 
he had had a lamb and part of a snake for supper. 

He heard Jack's story, however, from beginning 
to end in silence, and when he had finished did 
not volunteer any offer. 

" Do you think you could fly so far ? " asked 
Jack, hesitatingly, after a long pause. 

e€ I could fly anywhere," answered the eagle, 
shortly. 

"And could you carry me on your back?" 

" I could carry three such as you." 

But this was. only boasting on the part of the 
eagle, and he knew it. He was not, after all, quite 
sure he could fly so high as the moon, but he 
thought it best to put a bold face on it. 

" Then," said Jack, u would you be so obliging, 
Mr. Eagle, as to take me there f I will make it a 
good thing for you if you do. You see, if I can 
get up there, all the country about here will be- 
come my property ; and then I can give you these 
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rocks for your own, and allow you to hunt in my 
manor as much as you like, and my keepers shall 
have strict orders never to interfere with you." 

" And if I chanced to make a mistake about a 
lamb or a kid or so now and then," suggested the 
eagle, glancing at the bones which lay strewed 
about the nest, " you would not be very hard 
upon me, would you ? " 

" Certainly not," said Jack : " mistakes will 
happen between friends, and it is best not to 
notice them." 

" Mount up then," said the eagle. " I am ready 
this moment ; and so, I suppose, are you." 

" Certainly," said Jack ; and he seated himself 
on the eagle's back, clasped his arms round its neck, 
and away they went towards the moon, which was 
shining in the sky over their heads, as round and 
bright as a globe of crystal. 

They flew on and on for ever so long, until the 
earth did not look larger than a cart-wheel, and 
they could see all the mountains and valleys in 
the moon, and the cities and villages as well. Jack 
even thought he could distinguish the palace of 
the Man in the Moon ; but it was still so far off 
that he could not be certain. 
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But just at this time he noticed that they were 
going very much slower, and presently the eagle 
said, rather grumpily, " You are very heavy." 

" I am no heavier than I was when we started," 
suggested Jack. 

"I don't know about that," said the eagle in a still 
surlier tone ; " but I do know you are very heavy." 

" I am afraid I can't make myself any lighter," 
returned Jack. 

" Then we must go back/' observed the other. 

" Oh, pray don't, Mr. Eagle!" entreated the lad. 
" We hive gone more than half-way already, I am 
sure. It must be further back to the earth than it 
is on to the moon." 

"It is nothing of the kind," was the reply; 
"and, besides, there is all the difference in the 
world between flying up and flying down. So here 
goes ; and you had better sit fast, I can tell you." 

It was uselessr for Jack to remonstrate. He 
could only comply with his companion's advice, 
and hold on tight; and the advice was much 
needed, as it was much more difficult for him to 
keep his seat now, than it had been while they 
were flying upwards. 

Bye-and-bye they reached the spot whence they 
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had set out, and Jack, without bidding his com- 
panion good night, scrambled down the rocks 
again, and went home in a very ill humour. 

" I had better go home to my nurse," muttered 
he, as he tucked himself up for the night. " I 
shall never get to the moon ; that is certain." 

But the next morning he thought better of it. 
On the occasion of the first trial he had gone only 
a small part of this distance ; but the second time 
more than half-way. Perhaps the third attempt 
would bring him to the end of the journey. He 
sate down and pondered again all the morning, all 
the afternoon, and he would have pondered all the 
evening also, if there had not come on a tremendous 
thunderstorm just as the sun was setting, which 
drove him indoors. 

It was soon over, and Jack came out of the hut 
again, and was going to sit down in his old place, 
when, happening to look up, he saw his old friend, 
the moon, shining through a hole in the thunder- 
cloud opposite, and a great rainbow springing from 
the earth like an enormous bridge, and running 
right up to it. 

" That is the road to the moon," he exclaimed 
aloud ; " if I could only walk up it ! " 
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" Very true," said the Owl, who had heard his 
exclamation ; " but no one could walk up the rain- 
bow : they must ride." 

" Can they ride up the rainbow ? " asked Jack, 
somewhat perplexed. 

" To be sure they can," said the Owl, " if they 
get the right horse for the purpose. 

"And where is such a horse to be found?" 

"Ah, that is a secret," answered the Owl, mys- 
teriously. 

But Jack was so importunate that the Owl at last 
told him he must go to the old wizard, who lived 
near the Land's End, and ask him to lend him one 
of his magic horses. It was a great distance to 
the Land's End, and the road was very dangerous 
as well as difficult to find. Jack thought he 
would give up the chance of getting back his 
father's estate, and endure the shame of having 
failed in his purpose, rather than attempt it. But 
he remembered that his mother was still kept in 
prison by the King of Cornwall, and he was deter- 
mined to persist. So he set out, once more ac- 
companied by his friend, the Owl, and, after a long 
and hazardous journey, got one evening to the 
Land's End. He soon found the wizard's castle, 
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and was graciously received by its owner, who, 
it appeared, was an intimate friend of the Owl. 

" What can I do for you ? " asked the wizard. 
" Any friend of Mr. Owl I am always ready to 
serve to the best of my power." 

" I want a magic horse," said Jack ; " that is, I 
want the use of one for a day." 

" A magic horse ! " repeated the wizard. " Do 
you want to ride over the sea, or through the fire?" 

€t Neither," answered Jack. " I want to ride up 
the rainbow to the moon." 

" Oh, indeed," returned the magician ; " then 
you must have my own nag, Lightning. The 
rainbow sometimes vanishes almost as soon as it 
appears, and no horse in my stable is certain of 
getting up. But you are a pretty good rider, I 
hope : Lightning isn't very easy to manage." 

" All right," said Jack ; " I have ridden an eagle, 
and he can't be worse than that." 

" Well," said the wizard, " there is going to be 
a storm this very afternoon, I think — almost im- 
mediately, in fact; so I will go and put the saddle 
on." 

He returned in a few minutes, leading the horse 
already saddled and bridled. Jack was certainly a 
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little alarmed, as well as a good deal surprised, at 
the sight of him. He was a bright-yellow colour 
— so bright that it dazzled you to look at him. 
His legs were amazingly long and thin — in fact, 
they hardly looked like legs at all ; and he gal- 
loped in such an extraordinary zigzag fashion, that 
any one who was riding him couldn't tell exactly 
where he was going. 

" Now 's your time, and don't be afraid," said 
the wizard. " Look, the rainbow is beginning to 
form itself against the cloud yonder, and there is 
the moon just at the top of it. The arch will be 
quite perfect in five minutes more, and perhaps 
may last for ten minutes afterwards. That will 
be time enough for Lightning to reach the top." 

Jack's heart sank into his very shoes ; but he 
had resolved to go through the adventure, and he 
stuck to his resolve. He got up, with the other's 
help, into the saddle, thrust his feet into the 
stirrups, and caught tight hold of the bridle. The 
wizard let go the rein, and off went the horse at 
such a pace, that Jack felt as if he had been an 
arrow shot out of a bow. 

In a few seconds they had reached the bottom 
of the rainbow, and then began to gallop up the 
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arch even faster than before. Jack found himself 
in the midst of a black mist, which luckily hid 
everything from his eyes, so that he could not see 
what a terrible height he had reached. Faster 
and faster went Lightning, until they emerged 
from the clouds; and there was the moon not 
many hundred yards off. But just at this moment 
the rainbow began rapidly to melt away. The 
red, and the yellow, and the green bars of which 
the arch was composed had all entirely disappeared; 
and there only remained one bar of violet, upon 
which the horse could hardly keep his footing. 
Just as they got close to the moon, even this 
vanished, and Lightning, tumbling head over heels, 
went down like a stone to the earth again. But 
fortunately, the shock threw Jack off his back ; 
and when he came to his senses, he found himself 
sticking fast in a quickset hedge. 
• He was in no hurry to stir after such a ride as 
he had had ; and, besides, he wanted to look about 
him, and see what the people and things were like 
in this strange neighbourhood. Presently a young 
lady came out into the garden, with a basket in 
her hand, to gather fruit. Her figure was slim 
and very graceful ; but her head had the strangest 
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appearance in the world. It was something in the 
shape of a cat's, the forehead being very low, so 
that her eyes, nose, and mouth were crowded quite 
close together, and her ears grew up to a great 
height on either side. Her complexion also was 
very peculiar, being as nearly as possible the colour 
of cream cheese. Jack watched her with much 
interest, and when she came near him, in the course 
of her walk, saluted her with the bow which he 
had learned at court, and enquired after her health. 

The young lady was a little startled at such an 
unexpected address, but replied with charming 
affability; and they presently got so well ac- 
quainted, that Jack ventured to compliment his 
companion on her distinguished appearance. 

"Ah," she replied with a sigh, "that is what 
every one tells me ; but it only distresses me the 
more, because I cannot see it myself." 

" How, lady ! " cried Jack ; " do you not see it 
every morning in your looking-glass ? " 

"Looking-glass !" said the lady, "what is that? 
I never heard of such a thing ! All I can tell you 
is, that if you can discover any means by which 
people may see their own faces, you would soon 
make your fortune. There is our king now : in 
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the middle of the month, when his face is at the 
largest and roundest, he is thought to have the 
most perfect features of any inhabitant of the 
moon. He is quite wretched, because he cannot 
see them himself !* 

" How do you mean about his face being at the 
largest and roundest?" asked Jack: "will your 
face ever get round instead of crescent-shaped, as 
it is now ? Excuse me if I ask questions which 
appear personal; but I am a stranger in these 
parts." 

" Of course it will get large and round at the 
middle of the month," said the lady, surprised. 
" Did you ever know a face that did not ? Some 
faces look best when they are round, and some 
when they are flattened. I am told that I look 
best always just at this time of the month. Round- 
ness does not suit my features so well. But what 
do you think ? " 

" I should say there could be no improving your 
present appearance," said Jack politely. " But did 
I really understand you to say that you have no 
looking-glasses in the moon ? " 

" I told you before that I did not know what 
you meant by looking-glasses. If you know any 
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means by which people can behold their own 
features, you might have anything you liked in 
exchange for the discovery, that is all." 

As the lady said this, Jack remembered that his 
friend, the old woman, had made him a present, a 
long time before, of a small mirror, which he was 
to give to the Man in the Moon, if he ever got 
there, as a token from her. This old woman was 
(as you have very likely guessed already) the Fairy 
Provida in disguise, and the Owl one of her genii. 
Jack, though he had no idea of this, had yet 
thought it worth while to hang the mirror by a 
ribbon round his neck, and there it was now. He 
took it out, and showed it to the lady, who broke 
out into an exclamation of delight the moment 
she saw it ; and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he could induce her to give it back to him, 
and show him the way to the palace of the Man 
in the Moon. It was only on his assuring her that 
it was a present especially intended for the king, 
and that they would both get into terrible trouble 
if it was not given to him, that she was prevailed 
on to let him go. And even then he was obliged 
to give her a promise — which, I am afraid, was 
rather deceitful on his part — that if he had time 
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he would come back, and take leave of her before 
going home to the earth. 

At last he got clear of her, and arrived at the 
court of the Sovereign of the Moon. Here he sent 
in word by one of the courtiers, that an ambassador 
had arrived from the king of the earth, charged 
with a petition and a present of inestimable value, 
which he was to bestow on the king of the moon 
conditionally on his request being granted. He 
was not admitted to an audience for a day or two, 
as his Majesty wished to dazzle the envoy with the 
splendour of his appearance, and waited therefore 
till his face was at the very roundest. At last the 
day came ; Jack was introduced ; and no sooner 
did the king behold his face in the mirror, than 
he broke forth into a most undignified expression 
of delight. 

" What does our brother of the earth require 
of us in return for this inestimable treasure r * he 
asked. 

" Only that your Majesty will be so good for 
the future as not to look into his bed-chamber at 
night. He feels that he cannot be guilty of the 
discourtesy of going to sleep while your Majesty's 
eye is upon him, and in consequence he gets no rest." 
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"And is that all he asks?" enquired the Man 
in the Moon. 

" That is all," replied Jack. 

" Well, then, that is easily settled. You have 
only to point out to me which is his chamber, and 
I will promise, on the word of a king, that I will 
never look in at it again. But how am I to know 
it ? I think I am acquainted with the palace itself, 
but I fear I shall not be able to distinguish his 
window from the others." 

" I will fix a mirror just like this one under the 
sill," said Jack, w and you will be sure to recognize 
it." 

" To be sure," said the king ; cc there will be no 
mistaking that." 

" That is all right then,** said Jack ; " and now 
will your Majesty be good enough to send me 
back to the earth, as I can't wait for another thun- 
derstorm ; and, besides, I have lost my horse." 

The king ordered his own chariot, which was 
made of silver light, and lined with amber-coloured 
satin, to be brought out ; and Jack, having taken 
his seat in it, drove rapidly along one of the moon- 
beams; which was laid down for the express pur- 
pose — so rapidly that he arrived on ekrth that very 
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night — and was set down at the door of the cottage, 
where the Owl was expecting his return. 

The next day Jack once more set off for the 
court of the King of Cornwall, where his presence 
caused a good deal of surprise and some little 
mirth. 

"Have you come for your father s lands again ?" 
enquired the chamberlain, with a polite smirk. 

" To be sure I have," said Jack. 

* I suppose, then, you can prevent the moon 
from shining in at the king's bed-room window?" 

" To be sure I can," said Jack. 

" You can ! " said the chamberlain, startled out 
of his politeness ; " and pray how, I should like 
to know ? " 

" Ah, that is the question : but I will promise, 
if the king gives me my lands again, the moon 
shall never once shine there again." 

"But how will you prevent it?" asked the 
chamberlain, irritably. 

" Never you mind how," replied Jack : " I am 
not obliged to tell that. I '11 keep the moon out, 
and that is enough," 

" No blinds, you know," said the chamberlain ; 
"no shutters, no darkening or meddling with 
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the windows, no building anything in front of 
them." 

"Certainly not," said Jack; "nothing of the 
kind. Only please tell the king the moon won't 
shine in to-night, nor to-morrow night, nor the 
next night. Aft er that, I expect he will give me 
my lands, or I shan't prevent it any longer." 

The chamberlain shrugged his shoulders, went 
in and told the king, while Jack slipped round to 
the front of the palace where the king's bed-room 
was, and fastened up a small looking-glass just 
under the sill. It was a full moon that night, and 
the woods, and the meadows, and the king's garden, 
and every room in the king's palace that looked to 
the south was bathed in a flood of silver light. 
But into the royal bed-room itself not a single 
moonbeam entered ; and the king slept soundly 
the whole night, as he had never been known to 
do before on a moonlight night. The same phe- 
nomenon occurred again on the second and third 
nights ; and on the fourth morning the king, who 
was after all a man of his word, sent for Jack and 
gave him back all his castles, and lands, and titles, 
on condition only of his swearing allegiance to 
him for evermore. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CODALONGAS WOOING. 

" /~* O on, mamma," said Willy, as Mrs. Falcon 

VJT ended her story. " You said, you know, 
that l Jack and the Rainbow ' was only one of a 
series that Uncle Ralph told. Please tell us the 
others. I want to hear what became of Jack and 
of the Polworths afterwards." 

€i I am too tired to go on," said Mrs. Falcon, 
"even if I could remember any more of the 
stories. But I can't do that. Indeed, I don t 
think I ever heard any but Jack and the Rain- 
bow; and I only recollect that, because Hugh 
made me tell it him so often, that it got fairly 
fixed in my memory ." 

" Well, then, Cousin Hugh must tell us another 
of them," persisted Willy. " If Uncle Ralph told 
them to him, of course he must recollect them." 

" I don't see the force of the c of course,' Willy," 
returned Hugh. " I can remember that there was 
a story called 'Elinors Wishes,' and another 
called 'The Fairy's Bath ;' but I have only a very 
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vague idea of them, and should be sure to make a 
regular mess of it, if I were to try to tell them." 

" Oh, then, Cousin Hugh," said Alfred, " tell us 
a story of your own. You tell such jolly stories, 
you know." 

"Oh yes, Cousin Hugh," exclaimed all the 
children 'together, "a story of your own." 

" I think it is bed-time," said Hugh, anxious to 
find an avenue of escape. 

"No, no, it isn't. It wants half-an-hour at 
least," said Annie. "Doesn't it, papa? Please 
look at your watch and see." 

Mr. Falcon complied, and, though inwardly 
somewhat anxious for the cessation of the hubbub, 
was compelled to endorse Annie's statement. 

" Well, then," said Hugh, " as I can't possibly 
invent a story of my own, I must tell you one 
about a monkey, whose acquaintance I made*when 
the menagerie came here last summer." 

" Who told you the story r " enquired Alfred ; 
"was it the keeper of the menagerie ?" 

"Oh dear, no, Alfy," returned Hugh; "it was 
the monkey himself, of course. He was not on 
terms with the keeper of the menagerie. He told 
me himself that he thought he was not well used. 
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His cage was too confined, and his diet not what 
he had been used to. He was always very distant 
with the keeper." 

" But, Cousin Hugh," said Eddy, the youngest 
boy, opening his eyes as wide as he could open 
them, "how could you understand what the 
monkey said ? Do you understand what monkeys 
say?" 

" Oh, yes/' said Hugh, " and what they do too. 
1 know four little monkeys, not far from here, 
' who are for ever chattering, and I can understand 
every word they say quite well. But I must go 
on with my story. I observed very early in my 
acquaintance with the monkey, that his appear- 
ance was very peculiar; his face was not like 
others of his kind, of a deep blue, but a strange 
mixture of blue and black; and his tusks had 
been pulled out of his head, leaving a woeful gap 
on either side of his mouth. When I remarked 
one day, as delicately as I could, on these pecu- 
liarities, he heaved a deep sigh, and told me that 
all his misfortunes had been caused by a misplaced 
affection for a lady, and that he had been very 
nearly losing his tail, as well as his teeth. It was 
a long time before he would consent to tell me 
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the history of his troubles ; but he did at last, and 
I will now repeat it to you : 

" Prince Codalonga was a very important per- 
sonage at court. So, at least, he himself thought ; 
and his opinion was confirmed by the queen and 
her ladies — particularly the maids of honour, who 
distinguished him in a most flattering manner. 
He had, in truth, great personal advantages. 
His eyes were small, and set deep in his head; 
his complexion, a rich blue; and his mouth 
extended fully from one ear to another. But his 
great merit lay in his tail. The race of baboons, 
from which he was descended, had always been 
famous for their tails; and it was universally 
agreed that a longer, more bushy, gr more 
flexible tail than his, had never been seen in the 
family. On the court gala days, when the 
young nobles ran races against one another, 
mounted upon goats, or performed feats of 
agility in the presence of the king and his 
courtiers, Codalonga almost invariably carried off 
the prize. It was well known that there was no 
alliance to which he might not aspire, unless it 
were that of the king himself; and it was even 
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whispered that one of the princesses of the blood 
royal had been so sensibly affected by his presence 
on one occasion, that she was obliged to hide 
her features with her tail from public observation. 
" But, notwithstanding all these attractions, 
Codalonga still remained a bachelor. His mother, 
a venerable old baboon, who was now his only- 
surviving parent — his father, unhappily, having 
been caught in a trap by some itinerant dealers a 
few years before — his mother often remonstrated 
with him on the subject, though without suceess. 
' My dear son,' she would say, ' I am getting in 
years, and do not suppose I am long for this 
world ; but it would be my great happiness to see 
you comfortably settled in it, before I leave you. 
With such opportunities as you have, I wonder 
you have not long ago made your selection. 
There is the Lord Simio, a nobleman of un- 
blemished descent, with five lovely daughters, 
any one of which you might have for the asking. 
There is also Privy Councillor Knips, who has 
realised an enormous property in Brazilian nuts. 
He has often invited you, in a very marked 
manner, to his hollow tree. He has only one 
daughter, you know, who will be the heiress of 
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all his wealth ; and, though it cannot be expected 
that she should possess the style and tournure of 
the court ladies, she would, nevertheless, make a 
very desirable wife. There is General Longfang, 
again, who won such distinction in the war with 
the Lemurs ; he is distinguished as well as wealthy. 
I have reason to believe that neither he nor his 
daughters would reject your overtures. But, my 
son, if you suffer your best years to pass before 
your choice is made, I fear you will find, like 
many others, that you have outstayed your 
market, and have in your turn to encounter scorn 
and rejection.' 

"The young prince listened to his mothers 
admonitions with grave respect ; but he remained 
inflexible. Only once, when mention was made 
of the war with the Lemurs, did he exhibit any 
emotion, and then he soon recovered his self- 
command. He assured her that he would pay 
all possible heed to her advice, though he had 
not the slightest intention of complying with any 
part of it ; and that she might always fully reckon 
on his respect and obedience, though, unhappily, 
circumstances compelled him to act in direct 
opposition to her wishes. The old lady was 
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much touched by his filial affection, and would 
have pressed her advantage, but that he was at that 
moment summoned away to join a hunting-party. 
"A great many months passed thus. At last 
the sad truth came to light, which fully accounted 
for Codalonga's indifference to the beauty of the 
court ladies. His affections were already engaged. 
He had fixed them, not on a female of inferior 
rank among his own people — which would have 
been bad enough in the eyes of the old baboon, 
for she was a great stickler for rank and family — 
but on the daughter of one of the chiefs of the 
Lemurs — a tribe which was the hereditary enemy 
of the* baboons. The whole story was revealed to 
Codalonga's mother by a wandering ape, who 
chanced to ask a night's hospitality at her hollow 
tree. He had chattered incessantly during the 
whole of his visit. It appeared that Codalonga 
had been injured in a hunting expedition by a 
fall from a tree, and had been nursed by the 
Lemurs. So it happened that the eldest daughter 
of the chief, in whose house he had been sheltered, 
had captivated his affections. The poor mother 
was in despair. This fully accounted for his fre- 
quent absences from home, the variableness of 
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his spirits, and his insensibility to the attractions 
of the young lady-baboons. There appeared to 
be only one hope. The travelling ape had de- 
clared that the lady of Codalonga's choice did 
not return his affections. It might be possible to 
work upon her son's pride, so as to induce him to 
abandon his pursuit of one who had showed her- 
self unworthy of the sacrifice which he was willing 
to make for her. She carefully waited for her op- 
portunity; and one day, when he had returned 
home, evidently depressed and mortified, she skil- 
fully approached the subject, and gradually drew 
from him a full disclosure of the story. 

"'What are her objections to you, my son?' 
said the old dame. ' I must say,' she added, toss- 
ing her head, ' that it is a little surprising that the 
objections should come from her side.* 

"'Oh, mother,' said Codalonga, mournfully, 
'she' says she does not like my complexion/ 

" ' Your complexion, my child ! * screamed the 
old baboon; 'your beautiful blue complexion, 
which everybody has admired from your child- 
hood upwards! She must be out of her mind, 
or else you must have made some extraordinary 
mistake/ 
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"'No,' said the prince, in the same tone as 
before, ' there is no mistake. You know the 
Lemurs have not the same complexions that we 
have. And she has been brought up to think 
black complexions handsome, and blue unsightly. 
We must take a philosophical view of these things, 
mother, or we shall be always in difficulty/ 

"'Ah, that is what your father used to say,' 
said the old baboon, ' when he thought I was going 
to marry the Grand Sewer, instead of himself. 
" There is no accounting for taste," he would say. 
" You know those hideous creatures who are a kind 
of caricature of our species — animals with frightful 
pink and white faces, and black or red hair, in- 
stead of fur, whom they call men ; even - they, 
perhaps, prefer their personal appearance to ours ! " 
But, my son, if she wont marry you because of 
your complexion, there is an end to your wooing. 
You cannot alter it, even if you wished to do so. 
To be sure, there is my friend, the travelling ape, 
who says he can do anything; and he is very 
clever, no doubt. But I don't think even he 
could make a blue face black.' 

" ' I am not sure of that, mother,' said Coda- 
longa, thoughtfully. ' You know, there is General 
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Longfang, who was wounded in the great battle 
two years ago. The soar on his face is as black 
as the complexion of any Lemur. I think a skilful 
surgeon like the travelling ape might do some- 
thing for me, if you would tell me where he is to 
be found.' 

" His mother was very averse to do this. But, 
after a time, she yielded to her son's entreaties. 
The travelling ape readily undertook the job, 
assuring him that in a few days his face would be 
as black, as if he had been born a Lemur. The 
operation was not so pleasant, though. He pricked 
Codalonga's face all over with a sharp thorn, and 
then rubbed some charcoal into the holes. After 
this process had been repeated several times, his 
skin had become as black as a coal. Nothing 
but his devoted affection could have sustained 
the prince under this trial ; and the moment that 
the ape pronounced the job completed, he set off 
to the house of his mistress, telling his mother 
that she might expect a visit from himself and 
his bride in a week at furthest. 

"But, a day or two afterwards, he returned 
alone, more depressed than before. He informed 
his mother, that she expressed herself perfectly 
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satisfied with his change of complexion, and had 
even gone so far as to assure him that she was 
not insensible to his good qualities ; which was a 
great deal for her to say. But there was another 
objection, she had told him, which made it im- 
possible for her to listen to his suit. 

"'What is the matter now?' said the old 
mother-baboon, crossly ; for she felt that her son 
was being trifled with. 

"'She says,' answered Codalonga, 'that she 
does not like my tusks.' 

" ' Your tusks ! ' screeched the old lady, jump- 
ing up between surprise and indignation ; but she 
soon sate down again, for, with her lumbago, it was 
no joke to do that — ' your tusks, my son ! Why 
they are not only of the utmost service to you, 
but are one of your chief personal recommenda- 
tions. What can she object to in them?' 

" ' She says,' said Codalonga, sadly, ' that she 
is afraid I should bite her.' 

" ' But you would never bite anybody/ said his 
mother, ' and certainly not a lady. You should 
tell her that she does not understand our family, 
or she would not fear that.' 

" ' Ah, so I did tell her/ said the prince ; ' but 
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she said that, even if it was sp, she should never 
overcome her terror of my fangs, and would 
always be afraid of contradicting me, for fear I 
. should give her a sharp gripe with them. And 
she said it would never do for her to be afraid of 
contradicting her husband.' 

"'No, that would not be pleasant in married 
life certainly,' said the old lady, thoughtfully. 
c Well, then, my son, there is an end to it now, at 
all events. You cannot part with your tusks, you 
know. So you must stay at home among your 
own people, and try whether you cannot in time 
recover your lovely complexion.' 

* ' I would do anything for love,' said the prince, 
passionately. ' Perhaps the travelling ape may 
be able to help me, if you happen to know where 
he is now residing.' 

" ( Oh, my dear son,' said the other, c I do im- 
plore you not to think of it. It would break my 
heart to see you without your tusk3.' 

"However, Codalonga so earnestly entreated 
her that she could not refuse him ; and he soon 
learned from her the place to which the travelling 
ape had now moved. 

"The latter undertook the second job with the 
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same alacrity which he had displayed before. 
He fixed Codalonga's head over the fork of a 
tree, and, pulling at his fangs with a pair of 
tweezers, wrenched them both out. The opera- 
tion was even more painful that the former one 
had been; but Codalonga cheered himself by 
reflecting on the happiness which awaited him, 
and he again took leave of his mother, assur- 
ing her that he would send a trusty messenger, 
if he could not come himself, to report his 
success. 

" But, alas ! he returned on the second day more 
forlorn than ever. ( Is the lady dead ? ' enquired 
his mother, as she remarked his lugubrious aspect; 
She looked as sympathising as she could, though, 
to say the truth, she would not have been sorry 
if her conjecture had turned out to be true. 

" ' No, she is not dead,' said her son. ' But oh, 
my dear mother* there is a third objection; al- 
though, if that could be removed, there would now 
be no further bar to my happiness.' 

" ' And pray what is that ? ' asked the old dame, 
viciously, turning deep purple as she spoke ; for 
all the blood of her hundred ancestors boiled in 
her veins at this fresh outrage. 
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" ' Oh, mother/ said the prince, ' she can't abide 
my tail ! ' 

" The old baboon uttered a yell, and tumbled 
straight out of the tree. She was so much in- 
jured, that it took four of her strongest neigh- 
bours to carry her back into her house ; and even 
then the travelling ape had to be called in, and 
it was a long time before she had sufficiently 
recovered to see her son again. But in the 
meanwhile Codalonga had gone to the ape, and 
requested him to cut off his tail, as he had 
already blackened his face, and drawn his eye- 
teeth. The ape shook his head when he heard 
the request. 

" ( You will suffer a great deal of pain,' said he, 
and you will not like your appearance when it is 
done.' 

" ' I do not see that,' said the prince ; c I do not 
see that a tail is so necessary. She has no tail, 
and yet she is all perfection.' 

" ' So you think now,' answered the ape ; ' but 
you are young, and in love. Remember that 
your face, if you attend to my prescriptions, after 
a while, will become blue again, though I did not 
tell you so at the time; and I have your two 
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teeth by me, and can fix them again in your 
head ; but if I once cut your tail off, I can't re- 
place that. Think twice before you act once.' 

" ' No/ said Codalonga, ' I am quite resolved to 
go to my beloved, and lay my tail at her feet.' 

" ' Better take some one else's tail/ said the ape, 
' and make sure that she will have you, if you do 
cut it off. Here is a very fine tail I have by me 
here, which belonged to a poor relation of mine, 
who bequeathed it to me in gratitude for per- 
forming an operation on him, of which he died. 
Take this, and lay it at the lady's feet. I will tie 
your own tail so tight to your right leg, that no 
one will know that you have not lost it. When 
you are really married to her, you can cut it off 
at your leisure, if you are so inclined.' 

uc Ah, do, my son,' exclaimed the old baboon 
from her bed-room overhead ; for she had heard 
every word of the conversation. 

" Codalonga at last allowed himself to be per- 
suaded, and set off for the third time on his 
wooing, but fully persuaded this time that he 
should soon return to his friend, the ape, and 
require him to remove his tail for the love of his 
adored wife. 
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"But the lady, as soon as she saw him, cried 
out, 'What, Codalonga, have you really cut off 
your tail r ' 

"'Yes, my charmer/ said the prince, with a 
glance of deep devotion, ' it is gone. Behold it 
at youi: feet. Now I am like you in everything. 
You cannot refuse any longer to seal my happi- 
ness.' 

"But the lady tossed the tail contemptuously 
aside, and answered, ' You silly fellow ! I would 
not marry such a booby for all the world ! If you 
had kept your tail, your teeth, and your com- 
plexion, which were the best things about you, I 
might have consented. Indeed, to tell the truth, 
I had half made up my mind to have you. But, 
as it is, you may go back again, and see if you 
can find a wife as foolish as yourself! ' So saying, 
she sprang out of the tree in which they had 
been talking, and was soon lost to sight in the 
forest. 

"Codalonga untied his tail, and went quietly 
home. But a few days afterwards, before the 
ape could do anything towards replacing his teeth 
or restoring his complexion, he was caught in a 
trap which some hunters had set in the forest, and 
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was conveyed to England, where he was sold to 
the keeper of the menagerie where I saw him." 

" But, Cousin Hugh," b^oke out four eager little 
voices the moment he ceased, " you don't mean, 
surely " 

Happily, at the moment the supper-bell rang, 
and the children were marched off to bed, thus 
delivering Cousin Hugh from the avalanche of 
questions which threatened to overwhelm him. 



CHAPTER V. 

ELINORS WISHES. 

THE reader may perhaps remember the opinion 
expressed by Annie, that if her mamma 
would only tell her the story of " Jack and the 
Rainbow," it would quite make up to her for the 
loss of the balloon. I am afraid I must add that 
there never was an opinion which proved so entirely 
unfounded. The very next morning enquiries 
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were made after it in all directions, particularly in 
Woolston and along the sea-coast, towards which 
it had been carried. The postman, and the carrier, 
and even a pedlar who chanced to call with his 
pack at Falconshurst, were charged with a general 
commission to ask everybody they met whether 
they had seen it. The crier was sent round 
Woolston, and desired to proclaim that whosoever 
should find the missing article would be liberally 
rewarded. Newspapers were searched every day, in 
the hope that some mention might be made of its 
appearance in some distant part of the country. 
Mr. Falcon was even urged to insert advertisements 
in all the local, and one or two, of the London 
newspapers, but to this he would not give his 
consent ; and at last, when the winter and spring 
had both passed away, and the lost balloon was 
still a favourite topic of conversation, Mrs. Falcon 
got so tired of it, that she declared she would have 
a forfeit exacted for the future, every time it was 
mentioned by any of the children. After this it 
was no more heard of in the drawing or school 
room ; but when the children were by themselves, 
or only nurse was with them, the prohibited sub- 
ject was discussed with unabated interest, and the 
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children were never weary of conjecturing what 
had become of it. By degrees each settled down 
into his own fixed opinion respecting it, and, be- 
fore winter came round again, the much agitated 
topic had at last died of exhaustion. Just about 
this time, however, it was suddenly and very un- 
expectedly revived by the person who, one might 
have expected, would have been the very last to 
do so. This was papa himself. On his return 
from Woolston, one evening, about the beginning 
of October, just as the tea-things had been brought 
in, and the children were in the height of their 
enjoyment of a game at " fright," he startled them 
all by suddenly asking, 

"Well, Annie, have you forgotten your lost 
balloon r" 

There was a silence of extreme surprise, and 
then half-a-dozen merry voices all broke out to- 
gether, 

" Oh, papa ! a forfeit ! a forfeit ! Mamma said 
last summer that whoever mentioned the balloon 
again should pay a forfeit." 

" Yes ; and we have paid several forfeits for doing 
it, haven't we, mamma r" added Annie. 

" I paid three times," said Willy, 
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" And I twice," cried Edward. 

" And I, I don't know how many times," added 
Alfred ; " and you, too, sister Annie, I remember 
you paid at the same time that I did. Papa ought 
to pay, oughtn't he, mamma ? " 

" Well, really I think he ought," returned Mrs. 
Falcon, smiling. " Those who make laws ought 
not to be allowed to break them. What do you 
say yourself, Robert ? " 

" I have nothing to say in my defence," observed 
Mr. Falcon. " I must pay whatever forfeit your 
mamma imposes, children : but I dare say she will 
take some time to consider what it will be, so for 
the present you had better go on with your game." 

Another fortnight passed, and then the eventful 
nineteenth of October arrived. As if to make up 
for its delinquencies last year, it was unusually mild 
and bright. The children had a delightful game 
at hide and seek before dinner, and a still more 
delightful gathering of blackberries after dinner ; 
and when they came home to late tea, and found 
that Uncle Ralph had arrived to pass the evening, 
their satisfaction knew no bounds. The tea-things 
were no sooner removed than Uncle Ralph was 
beset by entreaties that he would tell them the 
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other stories about the Fairy Provida which their 
mamma had been unable to recollect last year. 

" We all remember the story of Jack and the 
Rainbow quite well, uncle," said Willy, " and about 
the Fairy Provida ; but we want to know what she 
had to do with the Polworths afterwards." 

" Did your mamma tell you the tale of € Elinor s 
Wishes' ?" enquired Uncle Ralph. 

" No : she said she remembered none of the 
stories but Jack and the Rainbow," said Annie. 

"Well, then, I will tell it you. And I do so 
the more willingly, because I think I know a little 
girl that is not very unlike Elinor. Come and 
sit on my knee, Annie, and see if you can find 
out a likeness yourself." 

With this preface Uncle Ralph began his tale of 

Elinor's wishes. 
I suppose mamma told you how Jack, after his 
ride up the rainbow, returned in triumph to his 
father's castle, and took his mother and his old 
nurse with him. Not that he was known as 
" Jack " among the Cornish people of those times. 
His title was Sir John Polworth, and he was one 
of the greatest lords of the day. He rebuilt such 
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parts of the castle as had fallen into decay, and 
put down all the robbers who infested his land, 
and allowed no one to plunder the people but him- 
self, as an upright nobleman should do. He made 
search everywhere for the old woman who had 
given him such wise advice, intending to pension 
her off comfortably for the rest of her days ; but 
she was nowhere to be found, nor the owl either. 
I have been told that he went so far as even to 
carry out the agreement which he had made with 
the eagle, notwithstanding that the latter had failed 
altogether to keep his compact with him. But 
this fact requires some proof before it can be ac- 
cepted. At all events, Jack became a popular as 
well as prosperous man, and for several genera- 
tions the Polworth family was accounted one of 
the most important in Cornwall. Early in the 
Norman times a feud broke out between them and 
their powerful neighbours, the Penworths. Polsted 
was attacked one night by a strong body of men- 
at-arms, and the garrison taken by surprise : the 
castle fell into the hands of the enemy at the first 
assault. The Penworths placed sentinels at all the 
doors, and then proceeded to make an indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of all the inhabitants, their object 
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being to destroy the whole Polworth family, root 
and branch. They would certainly have succeeded 
if the Fairy Provida had not assumed the shape 
of one of the servants, and carried off one of the 
boys an hour before the arrival of the enemy. 
She conveyed him to the convent of which his 
uncle was the prior, where he was sheltered and 
protected, until justice could be obtained upon the 
slayers of his kinsmen. A century of two after- 
wards, a worse danger than even the enmity of 
their neighbours threatened the family of the 
Polworths. A youth, who succeeded at an early 
age to the estates, threatened to turn out a spend- 
thrift and gambler, and would have speedily 
lost the whole property at cards and dice, if the 
Fairy Provida had not carried him off to the newly 
discovered islands in the Indian seas, where he was 
killed by the Caribbees. People said that he fled 
of his own accord, to avoid the penalties which he 
had incurred by the breach of the king's laws ; 
but those who were acquainted with the secret 
history of the family knew better. After that, 
little occurred to disturb the prosperity of the 
Polworths, until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the events occurred which I am 
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going to relate to you. I think your mamma 
must have told you, that at that time the Mr. 
Polworth who was in possession of the property 
had three children, Elinor, Alice, and Ernest ; and 
that all three had serious faults, which their fairy 
godmother, Provida, had taken in hand to correct. 
She used to make her appearance on certain stated 
occasions, when she would make the children very 
handsome presents if she was well satisfied with 
them, or give them such terrible scoldings if she 
was not, as made all three shake in their shoes. 
But the worst of it was that she would sometimes 
present herself quite unexpectedly, making her 
presence known by a smart tap with the end of 
her wand upon the table, when she did not choose 
to show herself. This would have frightened most 
boys and girls out of their wits ; but habit uses 
people to everything ; and after a time they only 
looked a little ashamed, and left off crying or 
quarrelling when they heard the well-known rap 
close at hand. Sometimes, however, her visit led 
to more important results, as it did on the occasion 
to which I am now going to refer. One cold 
winter day Elinor came down to breakfast in a 
more than usually dissatisfied frame of mind. In 
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the first place, she had no one to play with. Ernest 
and Alice had been sent to pass a week or two with 
their Aunt Mildred, and would not return for several 
days. Nurse Wilson had been sitting up all night 
with Mrs. Polworth, and had only just gone to lie 
down herself. The consequence of this was that 
Elinor had lacked her usual morning attendance ; 
which was what she very much disliked. Besides 
this, she was still brooding over a lecture which 
Mrs. Mortimer, the clergyman's wife, had given 
her the day before. Mrs. Mortimer was a dear 
friend of her mother s, and had offered to come 
for two hours every day, to take Elinor's lessons 
during Mrs. Polworth's illness. This was a great 
sacrifice on her part, as her own little girl Bertha 
occupied a good deal of her time, and Elinor 
ought to have been very grateful to her ; but un- 
luckily she had taken a dislike to her new teacher 
from the very first day, and was continually fretting 
for the time when her own mamma would be able 
to teach her again. Mrs. Mortimer had spoken 
very seriously to her on the subject of her dis- 
content, and Elinor chafed over it all the more, 
because she could not help acknowledging in her 
secret heart that she had been told no more than 
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the truth. But she tried hard to reason herself 
out of the persuasion. " I am very hardly used," 
she muttered, half aloud. " I am sure I hardly 
ever wish for anything now, and nothing that I do 
wish for is ever granted. I don't know how one 
can help being discontented, when one is so used. 
It would be quite different if any of my wishes 
were ever granted ! " 

While she sate brooding over these thoughts, 
she heard all of a moment a tap on the table before 
her, and, looking up, saw the Fairy Provida stand- 
ing on the top of her workbox. She desisted 
from her lamentations in some little alarm, for 
she noticed that there was a frown on the fairy's 
forehead. 

" What is the matter, Elinor ? " she asked ; but 
Elinor made no answer. 

" Well," said Provida after a pause, €t I know 
all that is in your mind. I only asked the ques- 
tion to try you. You think it is not true that 
you are always wanting something which you can- 
not have, don't you ? Well, now, I will tell you 
what. It is just ten o'clock ; so that it wants six 
hours to sunset. If you can keep, for any one 
hour till that time, without wishing for anything, 
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I promise you that the first wish which you shall 
form, after the hour has expired, shall be granted 
you." 

Having thus spoken, the fairy again tapped the 
table with the end of her wand, which was the 
mode by which she always reminded the children 
of her presence, and then disappeared. 

Elinor was so delighted when she heard the 
fairy's promise that she dried her tears without 
more ado, and sate down in her little chair to 'think 
what she should wish for. when the hour was up. 
I am sorry to say, she forgot everybody but her- 
self — even her sick mother — as this idea took 
possession of her. Should she wish for a new 
doll, dressed in lace and muslin, with a fashionable 
bonnet, and a pink sash round its waist? Or 
should she wish for a lovely white pony, with a 
silky mane and tail, and the neatest side-saddle in 
the world, ornamented with blue ribbons ? Either 
of these would be very nice ; but then her papa 
would very likely give her a pony — indeed he had 
all but promised her one — and perhaps her Aunt 
Mildred might make her a present of a doll. 
Perhaps she had better wish for something which 
no one would be likely to give her. What should 
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it be? A diamond necklace, perhaps, like that 
which she had seen the Duchess of Tintagel, 
wearing? — or a gilded coach and six, such as 
belonged to the duke ? — or a golden crown and 
sceptre, inlaid with jewels, like, those of the queen 
herself? — or why, by-the-bye, should she not wish 
to be the queen at once, and have everything she 
could desire — dolls and ponies, necklaces and 
coaches, crown and sceptre, and everything else 
which she might choose to fancy? Elinor's de- 
sires grew more and more inordinate every minute. 

"Oh, how \ wis\ the hour was up," she ex- 
claimed, " that I might choose to be queen." 

No sooner had these words passed her lips, than 
she heard the well-known tap of the table beside 
her, and knew that it was made by the end of the 
fairy's wand, though both she and it were invisible. 
Of course it was sent to remind her that she had 
forfeited her chance of success for that hour. She 
comforted herself, however, by remembering that 
five chances were still left her, and she would take 
care not to make the same mistake again. 

But she had no time to think more about it 
now. Mrs. Mortimer always came at twelve o'clock, 
and as it took Elinor a full hour to prepare her 
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lessons, she ought never to begin her work later 
than eleven. But this morning she had been so 
full of the grand things which the fairy's promise 
was going to procure for her, that she paid no 
attention to anything else. She took out her 
lesson-books, to be sure, and looked at the exer- 
cise which she had been desired to write. She 
also fetched the slate on which the vicar's wife 
had set her a sum, and the copy-book in which a 
sentence had been marked for her to write. But 
when she had done this, she sate at the table with 
a pen in her hand for nearly half an hour without 
making an attempt to begin her work. At last 
she was obliged to rouse herself; for she knew 
she would be severely punished if her lessons were 
not done. She wrote as fast as she could, paying 
little regard to genders or conjugations in the 
exercises, and making terrible blots in her copy- 
book. But, do what she would, she found it im- 
possible to finish all her work in time for Mrs. 
Mortimer's arrival ; and her only hope now was 
that the latter might be behind her time. But, 
alas ! at five minutes to twelve, just as she was 
beginning the second row of figures in her sum, 
there came the well-known ring, and, looking 
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through the window, she saw Mrs. Mortimer 
wiping her shoes on the mat outside the door. 

" I wish the tiresome old thing would not come 
before her time," exclaimed she, petulantly ; and 
the next moment she heard the sound of the 
fairy's wand ; so Elinor was greatly vexed when 
she heard the well-known tap on the table. 

" How provoking ! " she cried, " I had forgotten 
all about it; and I was within five minutes this 
time of succeeding!" 

But at the same moment it occurred to her — 
what I don't think has occurred to you — that if 
twelve o'clock really had struck before she had 
spoken, all she would have obtained by her god- 
mother's promise would have been that her go- 
verness would not in future arrive before her 
proper time ; and that would not have been worth 
wishing for. 

" I have four hours before me still," she thought ; 
"and when the first of them is over, I can wish 
to be a queen, and then Mrs. Mortimer will never 
come to me again." 

Meanwhile Mrs. Mortimer had gone up-stairs 
to enquire after Elinor's mother, that having been 
her reason for coming five minutes before her 
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time. She now entered the room, looking very 
sad ; for Mrs. Polworth was a dear friend of hers, 
and she was decidedly worse that morning. Mrs. 
Mortimer looked still more sad when she saw her 
little pupil's morning's work. The exercise was 
full of faults, for which Elinor had often been cor- 
rected before. Words were misspelt, and the 
hand-writing was so slovenly, that little Ernest or 
Alice would have been ashamed of it ; and not a 
single column of figures was rightly summed up. 

"Oh, Elinor, Elinor!" she exclaimed, "what 
shall I do with you? Your poor mamma has 
been enquiring so anxiously of me, how you are 
getting on. I was obliged to say you had not 
been doing very well lately ; but I hoped that I 
should be able to give a good report to-day, and 
now, when I do see her, how grieved she will be ! " 

Elinor looked very much ashamed and sorry; 
for, with all her faults, she was a good-hearted little 
girl. She begged her teachers pardon with many 
tears, and promised, if she would only overlook 
her fault that time, she would make up for it, by 
being very attentive indeed in future. Mrs. Mor- 
timer smiled, and smoothed down her hair ; and 
Elinor, somewhat comforted, sate down to her 
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music. She was careful during the whole of the 
time employed in this, and in the geography lesson 
which followed ; and her teacher was so pleased 
with her, that she said, if her arithmetic should be 
as well done as the music and geography, she 
would be able after all to give her a good mark. 
But it happened unluckily that morning that 
she had to be questioned in Troy weight and 
apothecaries' weight, and long measure and dry 
measure, to which she had taken a particular dis- 
like, and which, she declared, she never could 
remember. So, after a little while, she began to 
make one mistake after another, and to grow very 
cross with herself and her teacher, because the 
latter always stopped and corrected her, when she 
was wrong. At last, when she had three times 
gone through the table of weights and measures, 
each time more incorrectly than before, and was 
told that she must try it a fourth time, or she 
could not have a good mark, her face grew quite 
red with passion, and she sobbed out, " I wish you 
would not give me these tiresome tables to learn. 
I declare I quite hate them ! " 

No sooner had she uttered the exclamation than 
she heard the light rap on the table, which told 
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her that a third opportunity had now been thrown 
away. Mrs. Mortimer could not hear it, as it was 
only a fairy sound; but she did hear her little pupil's 
exclamation, and saw the sullen, passionate look 
which accompanied it, and these gave her even 
more pain than the sight of the blotted copy-book 
and the careless exercise had caused. She quietly 
took up her pencil, and gave Elinor a broad 
black bad mark. Then, telling her to put away 
her books, she sent her out for a turn in the gar- 
den before dinner, while she herself went up-stairs 
to make her unwelcome report to the poor invalid. 
Elinor walked out on the lawn, too much vexed 
with herself to enjoy the fresh air and the pretty 
chrysanthemums which still lingered in the flower- 
beds. The sun was shining brightly overhead, 
the robins were singing their very sweetest; but 
the sun had no beauty, and the birds no music, for 
her. She paced up and down the gravel walk, 
sullenly discontented at remembering that her 
brother and sister were enjoying themselves at 
Aunt Mildred's, while she was left alone at home. 
The next moment even this cause of complaint, 
unreasonable as it was, was removed; for her 
favourite little playmate, Bertha Mortimer, came 
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running up to tell her that her mamma had given 
her leave to come and play with Elinor after din- 
ner. In general, this was the greatest treat of all 
to our little heroine ; but to-day she knew she had 
not deserved it, and when Bertha took her leave, 
promising that she would come back the moment 
dinner was over, Elinor did not even kiss her. 

She continued in the same frame of mind all 
through dinner. It was fortunate for her that her 
father did not take as much notice of her be- 
haviour as usual, or she would have received a 
reproof for her fit of ill-temper. But he seemed 
very absent and out of spirits. The truth was, 
that the doctor, from whom he had just parted, 
had given him such a sad report of the invalid, 
that he had made up his mind she would never 
come down-stairs again. 

Elinor did not know this, and kept fancying 
that Mrs. Mortimer had told him how naughty 
she was, and that he was considering how he should 
punish her for it. She knew that she should re- 
ceive no more than her deserts, if this should 
prove true. But she hardened herself against it, 
and tried to believe that it was Mrs. Mortimer, 
and not herself, who was to blame. " Cross old 
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thing," she muttered to herself; " she always sets 
me to do those nasty weights and measures when 
there appears to be any chance of my getting a 
good mark ! " Her reflections were interrupted by 
her papa, who told her, as she rose from table, that 
she was to go up after dinner to see her mamma. 
This order, in Elinor s present frame of mind, only 
increased her ill-humour. " Papg, is angry with me/ 
she thought — " that is plain enough ; and I sup- 
pose I am to be sent up-stairs only in order that 
mamma may scold me too. I 'm sure that would 
do me no good. I Ve a great mind not to go up 
just now. I should only get more cross if I were 
found fault with ; and, if I wait till the evening, 
perhaps she will have forgotten all about it." She 
sate for a quarter of an hour or so, brooding over 
these thoughts, when the door opened, and her 
nurse entered. 

"Miss Elinor," said she, " did you not hear 
your papa desire you to go up to my mis- 
tress's room ? n Elinor made no answer. " Miss 
Elinor," said the nurse again, more sharply, " do 
you hear what I say? Your papa told you to 
go up immediately after dinner, and now it only 
wants ten minutes to two." 
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" It 's no business of yours," said Elinor, crossly. 
"I shall go up when I please; and if I don't 
please, I shan't go up at all." 

" Well, I 'm sure ! " exclaimed Mrs, Wilson, " I 
think you are the naughtiest young lady at times 
I ever saw ; and your poor mamma so ill, too ! I 
wish you were more like other young ladies of 
your own age — more like Miss Bertha there, who, 
I see, is come out to play with you. It would 
serve you right if she were to go away again" 

Elinor felt very cross. Nurse Wilson was, it 
must be admitted, at all times a little too apt to 
scold ; and she was worried now with anxiety for 
her mistress, and worn out with watching by her 
sick-bed. Elinor made no allowance for this, and 
felt so much provoked with her reproaches, that 
she was half inclined to run out into the garden, 
without paying any heed to them. 

Nurse Wilson got very angry when she found 
that her remonstrances were disregarded. " Miss 
Elinor," she said in a still sharper tone, " I wish 
you would mind what is said to you, as your 
brothers and sister do." 

" And I wish you would mind your own busi- 
ness," answered Elinor, saucily. At the same 
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moment there came the warning sound close at 
hand, and too much provoked with herself, as 
well as with her nurse, to venture another word, 
she caught up her straw hat and ran off into the 
garden. 

It was too vexatious to think about. The only 
thing to be done was to forget her troubles, if 
possible, in a good game of play with her friend. 
It wanted still two hours to sunset, and she 
thought she could easily keep from wishing for 
anything for the next hour, at all events, because 
all her attention would be absorbed in her games 
with Bertha. And when the hour had expired, 
and her first wish afterwards had been granted, 
she would be queen of all the land, and would 
never be troubled by cress governesses or scold- 
ing nurses any more. 

But though Elinor tried to comfort herself in 
this manner, she could not make herself feel 
happy. She did not greet her little friend as 
cheerfully as usual ; and, somehow or other, the 
games which they began to play had not so 
much fun and spirit as on other occasions. First 
they tried battledore and shuttlecock ; but Elinor 
was always letting the shuttlecock drop, and 
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declared that her play-fellow did not hit it right. 
They soon laid aside the battledores, and began 
to play at ball. But Elinor got more and more 
dissatisfied every minute. Now Bertha threw the 
ball too far, and it flew over her head. Now she 
did not throw it far enough, and it dropped at 
her feet. Sometimes it flew to the right hand, 
and rolled into a dry ditch ; sometimes to the left, 
when it was lost among the evergreens, and Elinor 
was obliged to hunt for it. Little Bertha, who 
was a good-tempered little girl, proposed that 
they should go down to the very end of the 
garden, where they would be sheltered from the 
wind by a high wall, and there were neither 
shrubs nor ditch into which the ball could roll. 
Elinor assented — not so much because she wanted 
to continue her game at ball, as because she 
wanted to be out of sight and hearing of the 
house ; for the fear of Nurse Wilson coming out 
to fetch her was still before her eyes. 

Matters, however, did not improve when the 
alterations had been made. Elinor declared she 
was quite tired of such stupid work as playing 
ball, and proposed that they should run races up 
and down the broad walk instead. Elinor had 
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generally the best of it, when they amused them- 
selves with this exercise, which was one reason 
why she was fond of proposing it. But to-day 
she did not run with her usual spirit. Bertha 
beat her in several races, and Elinor got more 
provoked every time at her want of success. At 
last she became quite angry, and resolved that, 
come what might, she would get the better of 
her antagonist. She exerted herself so much, 
that she did contrive to outrun Bertha, and was 
just approaching the goal, when her little friend, 
who was close behind her, suddenly started to 
one side, and Elinor was thrown down on the 
gravel walk. Her frock was dirtied and torn, and 
her hands a little scratched. This misfortune 
put a finishing stroke to her ill-humour. 

" You naughty, tiresome child ! " she exclaimed, 
without waiting for excuse or apology ; " you did 
that on purpose — I know you did ! " 

" Indeed I didn't, Elinor," , said Bertha ; " it 
wasn't my fault. I saw some one " 

" Not your fault ? " exclaimed Elinor. " It was 
your fault, I tell you ! You did it on purpose to 
prevent my winning that race ! And I '11 never 
run races with you again — that's more." 
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"Oh, Elinor! how can you be so unkind?" 
said Bertha, beginning to cry. "I cant think 
what makes you so cross this afternoon. I'm 
sure I wish I had not come up to play with you." 

" I am sure I wish you hadn't," retorted Elinor. 

The moment she said it, there came a sharp 
tap on the gravel walk. But this time Elinor 
hardly noticed it, for she now saw — what she had 
not noticed before — the figure of a man half con- 
cealed by the summer-house. Her heart sank 
within her, as she perceived that it was her father. 

He came forward with a look of grave dis- 
pleasure. 

" Elinor," he said, " I did not think my little 
1 could have so forgotten herself Go into 
the summer-house there, and wait till I come to 
you. Bertha, I hope you will forgive your com- 
panion for her ill-behaviour. She does not de- 
serve that you should stay with her any longer. 
Come with me into the house, and I will send 
Mrs. Wilson home with you." 

Elinor heard these words as she walked into 
the summer-house. She knew they were well de- 
served, and felt a good deal frightened ; for there 
was no one whom she loved and feared so much 
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as her father. She tried in vain to harden herself 
against the reproof which she knew he was going 
to give her ; and when, after a short absence, he 
returned to the summer-house, all she could do 
was to lean her head against his shoulder and 
burst into tears. 

"Elinor, my poor little girl," he said, taking 
her kindly on his knee, "this is a sad day for us 
both ; and I fear you are going the way to make 
it sadder, both to me and to yourself. Did you 
not hear me tell you that your mamma wanted 
to see you immediately after dinner ? " 

" Yes, papa," said Elinor. 

" And why did not you go ? You could not 
have forgotten it surely ? " 

"No, papa," said Elinor, through her sobs. 
"But I thought — I thought that Mrs. Mortimer 
had complained to you — to you or mamma, that 
I had done my lessons badly this morning ; and 
that you — that she — was going to scold me for 
it." 

" Did you do your lessons badly, to-day ?" asked 
her father. "I am grieved to hear that. But, 
Elinor, surely you did not mean to disobey my 
positive order, and to keep yourself away from 
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your mamma on that account ? — not to-day, at all 
events. I am afraid you cannot know " 

"Oh, no!" interposed Elinor, who had only 
attended to his first enquiry. I did not mean to 
disobey you, or stay away altogether from dear 
mamma. I only thought I would put off going 
just at first — just till — till she was not quite so 
angry." 

"Ah, I see," said her father. "My poor little 
girl, you do not know how ill mamma is. I 
thought you had been fully warned, or I should 
have spoken more plainly to you before." 

He paused, and Elinor, who had now quite for- 
gotten her little troubles, looked up wondering 
and alarmed into his face. 

"Is mamma so ill, papa — so very ill? She 
won't — oh, papa, surely she won't ? " 

" She won't die ? " said her companion, gently. 
"Elinor, I'm afraid she will. I saw the doctor 
just before dinner to-day; and he told me, that 
you must go up and see her at once, for he was 
afraid " — and here the voice dropped almost to a 
whisper — " he was afraid that to-morrow it might 
be too late." 

"Oh, papa, papa!" exclaimed Elinor, in an 
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agony of tears, "was that what I was to go to 
dear mamma for ? And surely," she added, as a 
new terror took possession of her, "you do not 
mean that it is too late ? " 

" No/' said her father : a she was a little stronger 
when I left her just now ; and we arranged that 
you should go to her at three o'clock. You are 
not to stay more than half-an-hour unless she 
should fall asleep, and it is a few minutes past 
three now. So we will go at once, if you feel that 
you are equal to it. You must be very calm and 
quiet, Elinor, for any excitement would be danger- 
ous." 

" Let us go immediately," said Elinor ; " I could 
not bear to lose a minute. I '11 do my best, papa, 
not to cry." 

Very silently, but with trembling awe, the little 
girl entered her mother's sick-chamber. Mrs. 
Polworth was lying on a sofa near the fire, look- 
ing so pale and wan, that it was only by a great 
effort that Elinor could refrain from bursting into 
tears. She went and sate down on a low stool by 
the side of the couch, and taking her mother's 
thin white hand into her own, covered it with 
kisses. Not a word was spoken for some time on 
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either side ; for Elinor s mother was nerving her- 
self, as well as she could, for what she had to say ; 
and the little girl was reflecting, with a sorrowful 
heart, how fretful she had been all day, while her 
mother was lying so ill up-stairs. At last, the 
invalid broke the silence, speaking in a low voice, 
though every word was distinctly heard. 

" My little Elinor," she said, " your papa has 
told you that I 'm very ill, and I want to speak to 
you now, because I may not be strong enough 
bye-and-bye. You are my dear good little girl ; 
but you have a sad fault which will make all your 
friends, your little brother and sister, your papa 
and your own self, most of all, very miserable, if 
you do not overcome it. This fault is the habit 
of being discontented with what you have, and 
always wishing for something different. Will you 
try and conquer this bad habit for your mamma's 
sake ? I must not say more ; for the doctor is to 
come again soon after four, and I must be quiet 
for some time before his visit ; but you will make 
me very happy, if you will promise me this." 

Poor little Elinor promised as well as her tears 
would allow her ; and her mamma, having taken 
her medicine, lay back on her couch, and tried to 
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go to sleep. The little girl sate as quiet as a mouse, 
with her eyes fixed on the pale face of the invalid. 
She thought, with deep sorrow and self-reproach, 
how naughty she had been, not only on that day, 
but for a long time past ; and made a firm resolu- 
tion that she would keep a careful watch upon 
herself for the future, and never allow herself to 
be betrayed into the discontented and ungrateful 
thoughts which she now felt, for the first time, 
to be so very wrong. The time passed on as she 
sate thus engaged. She could scarcely tell whether 
her mamma was asleep or not. But she thought 
that she must have fallen into a doze; for the 
noise of the ashes falling from the grate, and of 
the bed-room clock striking four, and not long 
afterwards of the wheels of the doctor's carriage, 
did not appear to disturb her. Oh, what would 
he say when he came in ? It could not be that 
she was really going to lose her sweet mother! 
How weary and dark all the world would seem 
without her ! €t Oh, I wish," she exclaimed 
aloud, forgetting her caution in the eagerness of 
her longing, "how I wish my dear mamma 
would get well again." 

As Elinor pronounced the words, she heard 
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once more the well-remembered tap, and, at the 
same moment, her mother opened her eyes with 
an expression which made Elinor's heart leap high 
with a strange and wondering hope. She glanced 
up at the clock. Yes, it was true — an hour had 
passed, during which, absorbed in affectionate 
sorrow and contrition, she had expressed no im- 
patient wish. Now that the hour had passed, her 
first desire had been her mothers recovery ; and 
— joy of joys — it had been granted. The next 
moment, her father, accompanied by the physician, 
entered the room ; and, to his amazement and 
delight, found the sufferer restored suddenly to 
health, and his little girl clinging about her neck 
— too happy to be able to explain through her 
tears how it all had happened. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FAIRY'S BATH. 

OH, mamma, I am so glad," exclaimed Annie, 
as Uncle Ralph concluded his story. " I 
had quite made up my mind that Elinor would 
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never get any of her wishes ; and yet she got the 
very best wish in all the world. Didn't she, 
mamma ? " 

" You would have thought so, I dare say, my 
little girl," replied Mrs. Falcon, smiling affection- 
ately. 

" And so should I," interposed Eddy. " Mamma* 
couldn't we have a fairy in our family too ? " 

"I am afraid not, Eddy," said Mrs. Falcon, 
" though I dare say it would be very useful." 

" But why not ? " persisted her questioner. " If 
there was a fairy in one family, why should there 
not be one in another? Uncle Ralph, why 
shouldn't we have a fairy as well as the Pol- 
worths ? " 

" Why, you see, Eddy, it was a long time ago," 
said Uncle Ralph, gravely. "One hundred and 
fifty years at least, I should think, and there have 
been great changes since then." 

" Has the Fairy Provida ceased to help the 
Polworths, do you mean ?" asked Alfred. 

" I am afraid it is not unlikely/' replied Mr. 
Scott. " Fairies, you know, are much more con- 
stant than men in their attachment, and never 
desert those whom they have befriended, unless 
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• 
something occurs which very greatly offends them. 

But they dislike changes very much. When the 
high roads began to be made in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Ervan's, Provida expressed her dis- 
pleasure in very plain terms, declaring that the 
old bridle-roads were quite sufficient for all need- 
ful purposes ; and as they had satisfied the Cornish 
people for forty generations at the least, they 
might surely satisfy the forty-first. But when the 
project was mooted for digging a canal between 
the river and the sea-coast, about eight miles off, 
and there was even a rumour that some wild ad- 
venturer from the north contemplated building a 
factory, the smoke of which would be seen, it was 
said, from a hill only ten miles off, the fairy plainly 
declared that, if these outrages should be con- 
tinued, it would be impossible for her to exist 
in the neighbourhood afterwards." 

"Uncle Ralph, how can you talk such non- 
sense ? " said Willy. " Why, canals and factories 
are not new things. I read in a book the other 
day that they were made a hundred years ago in 
England, or very near it." 

" Ah, just so," said Mr. Scott : « that is what 
makes me afraid that the Lady Provida must long 
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ago have given up all connection with the Pol- 
worths. If she did not like canals and factories 
and turnpike-roads, what would she say to rail- 
ways and steam-packets and the electric tele- 
graph? And I happen to know that there is a 
line of rail and two steamers calling every week 
at St. Ervan's ; and last year, when I happened to 
travel that way, they were putting up the tele- 
graph wires. I am afraid there can be no doubt 
that the visits of the fairy have, long before this, 
ceased for ever. 

" But that has nothing to do with my story, 
you know," resumed the speaker in a more cheer- 
ful tone. " So, if you are not tired, I can tell 
you another extraordinary circumstance which 
took place in the Polworth family, not long after 
the affair of Elinor s wish. I call it 

THE FAIRY'S BATH. 

Mrs. Polworth came down-stairs to dinner the 
very next day, and at once resumed the manage- 
ment of Elinor's lessons. I am glad to say she 
found a very different pupil from the one to which 
she had been accustomed before her illness. Eli- 
nor seemed to be quite cured of her fault ? and 
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when her brother and sister returned home not 
long afterwards, they declared in confidence to 
Nurse Wilson that they hardly knew what had 
come to Elinor — she was so good-tempered and 
obliging. 

But if Elinor had got rid of her bad habit, 
which had caused so much trouble, I am afraid 
Ernest and Alice had not got rid of theirs. On 
the contrary, Alice appeared to grow more proud 
in her demeanour to others every day ; and though 
she was often corrected for it, she took her punish- 
ment in such a spirit of sullen haughtiness, that 
it seemed to do her harm rather than good. 
Stories of Ernest's unkindness and wanton mis- 
chief, which had no regard for the feelings of 
others, were continually being reported to Mr. 
and Mrs. Polworth, who were almost in despair at 
what seemed an incurable evil. 

At last it happened, one June day, that nurse 
was unable to walk out with Alice, and the latter 
was sent along with her brother to amuse herself in 
the garden. Ernest soon discovered a wasps' nest 
in a bank near the stable-gate, and ran off to the 
groom to ask his help in taking it, while Alice 
strayed out into the road. Presently a little girl 
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met her, looking very pale and thin, and dressed 
in a wretched old frock, which looked hardly- 
better than a heap of rags. As soon as she saw 
Alice, she dropped a low curtsey, and said, 

"Oh, if you please, miss, have you seen our 
little dog anywhere ? " 

Alice looked greatly affronted at the child's 
presumption in venturing to address her, and 
said, coldly, 

" I know nothing of any dogs." 

" Oh, miss, I beg your pardon ! " persisted the 
child, " but it ran in there ; " and she pointed to 
the palings of Mr. Polworth's garden. "Please, 
may I go in and get it ? " 

" No, indeed ! " said Alice. " We don't admit 
persons of your appearance here. Do you belong 
to the people who live in that tent by the road- 
side?" 

" Yes, if you please, miss. We came there the 
day before yesterday ; and, if you please, miss, 
mother and I have had nothing to eat, last night, 
or this morning." 

" Ah," said Alice, " I heard the keeper telling 
my papa — who is a magistrate, you know — that 
your father was a well-known poacher, and that 
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you were none of you very honest. He thought 
it was as likely as not, he said, that some of our 
apples, which are missing, had found their way 
into your tent. 

" Oh, please, miss/ said the little voice again, 
" they were only some which had been blown down 
by the wind. We thought you would not take 
offence " 

" Take offence, indeed !" returned Alice, tossing 
her head. "Well, I am sure! I wonder what 
next ! You cannot come into our grounds, little 
girl. If your dog is here, I will desire one of our 
servants to bring it out to you." 

So saying, the little lady turned away with a 
dignity, which would have done credit to any 
peeress in the King's court. 

Meanwhile, Ernest, who had been unable to 
find the groom, had gone to the bank again to 
look at the wasps' nest. Just as he had got near it, 
he felt something brush against his leg; and, 
looking down, saw that it was a small terrier— a 
poor- half-starved little animal — which stood wag- 
ging its tail at him in a very humble manner. 
Ernest, who had nothing to do, now that he had 
been obliged to abandon the project of taking the 
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wasps' nest, caught at this opportunity of finding 
some amusement. He took a biscuit from his 
pocket and began to make the poor little hungry 
dog leap for it, keeping it at the same time care- 
fully out of its reach. He next tied the dog's 
legs together with a piece of string, and enter- 
tained himself with the poor animal's efforts to 
drag himself after the biscuit. Then he placed it 
on the top of the stone steps which led down to 
the kitchen-garden, and shouted with laughter 
when the dog, who was perfectly helpless, and 
could scarcely see whither he was moving him- 
self, rolled, bruised and howling, from the top of 
the steps to the bottom. He was getting tired of 
this mode of diverting himself when, all of a 
moment, a new thought suggested itself to him. 
Untying the dogs legs, he threw the biscuit into 
the hole which formed the opening of the nest, 
round which he could see that a great many of 
the wasps were collected. The poor dog, which 
was almost mad with famine, sprang eagerly upon 
it, and, the next moment, rushed away yelling 
with agony — the wasps still buzzing about him, 
and stinging him in the most sensitive part of his 
body. Ernest ran after him, laughing and shout- 
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ing with amusement at this spectacle, until the dog, 
unable to rid himself of his tormentors, plunged 
into a green pond at the furthest end of the 
kitchen-garden. Just as they reached this point, 
Ernest ran against his sister, who was coming 
hastily through the garden gate ; and they both 
fell down, soiling their clothes terribly in the 
black mud of the pond. They were a good deal 
alarmed at the prospect of the scolding which 
they would get for their carelessness ; and each 
began to accuse the other as having been the 
most to blame. But their quarrel was cut short 
by the appearance of Nurse Wilson, who, in a 
very angry tone, desired them to follow her im- 
mediately into the house, for she must give them 
a good washing from head to foot. As soon as 
they reached the nursery, she brought out the 
two largest baths, which she filled with water, and 
then desired them to take off their clothes, get in, 
and wash themselves thoroughly. 

But, while this was passing, it seemed to both 
Ernest and Alice that it was not really Nurse 
Wilson that was talking to them, but the Fairy 
Provida in her shape. They appeared to them- 
selves to be in a strange state — something between 
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sleeping and waking — and fancied that the fairy 
took them up in her arms, and said to them, " It 
is necessary that these terrible faults of pride and 
cruelty should be punished more severely than 
they have hitherto been." At the same moment, 
she plunged them both into the water, when im- 
mediately Alice found herself transformed into 
the little girl she had met in the lane ; and Ernest 
became the dog, which he had been tormenting 
so mercilessly only a few minutes before. 

But they did not find themselves in exactly the 
same places, or in the same condition in which the 
girl and the dog had last been seen. Ernest was 
now a young puppy, scarcely a fortnight old; 
and the young gentleman to whom the litter 
belonged, attended by the gardeners boy, had 
just come down to the place where he and his 
brothers were nestling in the straw, in order to 
determine which of them were to be saved, and 
which drowned. 

" Here 's eight of them, you see, Maister Tom," 
said the boy ; i I suppose you don't mean to keep 
more than two ? " 

" Certainly not," was the reply. " Two are quite 
as many as I shall want. My cousin Philip asked 
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me to give him one, and perhaps Charles Ellis 
would like the other. But for that, I should have 
been inclined to drown the whole lot." . 

Ernest's brothers and sisters, as well as his 
mother, who did not understand a word of what 
was said, squeaked and tumbled over one another 
in happy ignorance while this was passing ; but 
our hero's heart quaked, as he heard the 
avowal. 

" See here," said Master Tom, catching Ernest 
up and holding him suspended by one ear, thereby 
causing him the most acute suffering ; " this one 
is horribly ugly: he may go to the bottom of 
the pond with advantage ; " and as he spoke, he 
threw him down again on the bricks, with a shock 
that drove for the time all the breath out of his 
body. "I wonder whether he knows how he 
hurts me, and how painful it is to be drowned ? " 
ejaculated Ernest to himself. At the same time 
the recollection of the many times, in which he 
had handled kittens and puppies much in the 
same way himself, caused him a qualm or two, 
such as he had never felt before. But he had no 
space for these reflections. In a short time, he 
was tossed, with five of his brothers and sisters, 
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into an old basket, and carried by the gardener s 
boy to the pond on the common, where a general 
execution was to take place. Master Tom, having 
replaced the two which he had resolved on saving 
in the straw by the side of their mother, went 
home to his dinner. 

Now Ralph, the gardener's boy, was a very 
cruel boy — a great deal more cruel than Ernest 
had been; for the latter's fault had rather been 
one of thoughtless indifference to the sufferings 
of the animals, which he amused himself by tor- 
menting. But Ralph took a horrid pleasure in wit- 
nessing the pain which he inflicted on his victims. 
Instead, therefore, of tying a string round Ernest's 
neck, and flinging him and the others into the 
deepest part of the pond, he resolved to have some 
fun, as he called it, with the puppies, before de- 
spatching them. Calling a number of his ragged 
companions around him, he threw the little 
animals, one by one, into the water, while he and 
the others pelted them with stones from the shore. 
Ernest, by good luck, chanced to be the last left 
in the basket, and the boys were almost weary of 
their barbarous amusement, before the time of the 
execution of his sentence arrived. He no sooner 
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felt himself flung in, than he struggled violently 
for life, and had nearly reached the edge of the 
pool, when a blow from a large pebble struck 
him on the head, and completely stupified him. 
His tormentors, who imagined that the whole of 
the litter were dead, now desisted from their 
amusement and straggled homewards. But 
Ernest, as we have seen, was only stunned ; and 
soon after the departure of the boys, the wind 
drifted him to the shore, where he lay a long time 
without sense or motion. But the sun, which 
ppured down its warm rays full upon him, at 
length restored him to consciousness; and he 
would have crawled to the shelter of the hedge, 
but that his bones were so sore with his violent 
exertions, and the blows he had received, that he 
tried in vain to move from the spot. He would 
soon have died from exhaustion and hunger, if it 
had not happened that a man, dressed in a shabby 
shooting-jacket and loose fustian trousers, passed 
by the pond, about half-an-hour after the boys 
had gone away. He was an ill-looking fellow — - 
the kind of person whom it would be unpleasant to 
meet with by night in a solitary place ; and the 
capacious pockets in his jacket appeared to be 
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well filled with articles of one kind or another, 
having probably been replenished at the expense 
of the Squire, whose poultry-yard he had just 
quitted. As he passed along by the water's edge, 
he noticed that our hero was kicking and strug- 
gling in his efforts to escape from the spot. He 
paused carelessly, and picked him up ; and was on 
the point of again throwing him into the pond, 
when it struck him that perhaps the puppy might 
be useful to him in more ways than one. If he 
were properly broken in, he might teach him, he 
thought, a number of tricks, which the dog 
might exhibit at fairs and races. He might also 
be useful to him on his pilfering expeditions ; it 
was worth trying it, at all events. Instead, there- 
fore, of consigning him to the water, he thrust 
him into a corner of one of his pockets, and pur- 
sued his way homewards at a sharp walk. 

This did not last for many minutes, and Ernest 
was glad to be released from his prison, in which 
he had found himself in company with some dead 
chickens, a few eggs and apples, and some stray 
linen from the Squire's* drying-ground. But his 
rejoicing was soon moderated ; for he was seized 
upon by some children, who were playing about 
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on the grass, near the gipsies' tent, and so roughly- 
handled that he had almost wished himself at the 
bottom of the pond from which he had just been 
rescued. Presently, a little girl, who appeared to 
be a year or two older than the others, and who 
was sitting apart from them, on a large log of 
wood, interposed to save him from his persecutors. 
She brought him a saucer of milk, of which there 
was plenty, the old gipsy-woman having robbed 
several of the neighbouring farmers' cows ; and 
then, putting some hay into a hamper, made him 
up a nice warm bed. 

Ernest had no idea that he was indebted for this 
act of kindness to his own sister Alice ; nor had 
she on her part any suspicion that it was her 
brother whose bed she was making up. Yet 
such was the case. Alice, as soon as she had 
been dipped in the water, found herself lying 
in a dirty and ragged bed, under a tent, on the 
edge of a common. A woman, very shabbily 
dressed, and whose whole appearance was such as 
greatly to shock Alice's refined ideas, was hud- 
dling on her clothes at the foot of the bed; while 
several children, younger than herself, were tumb- 
ling about among the blankets beside her. Alice 
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thought she must be dreaming, and closed her 
eyes again, in the hope that she would presently- 
open them in her own snug, little room, with the 
white dimity curtains and the pretty flowered 
paper on the walls to greet her. But, instead of 
this, her ears were presently saluted by the angry 
voice of the woman exclaiming, 

" Sally, you lazy little hussy, get up this in- 
stant and dress yourself and the children, or you 
shall have no breakfast, I promise you ! " 

Alice could hardly believe, for a minute or two, 
that this strange speech was intended for her. 
But her doubts on the subject were presently 
removed in a very summary manner. The woman, 
who had now completed her toilet, made two steps 
to the bedside, and, catching her roughly up, 
gave her two or three such slaps as she had never 
felt the like of in all her life before. She would 
have burst out into a torrent of tears at home. 
But now her indignation at such treatment of the 
Squire's daughter prevailed over her other feelings, 
and she exclaimed, angrily, 

"How dare you strike me, you impudent 
woman! Do you know who my papa is? Do 
you know that he can send you to the jail or 
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the treadmill for this ? — and he will do it if I ask 
him, I can tell you ! " 

The woman stood for a minute or two trans- 
fixed with amazement as she heard this speech. 

" Do I know who your father is ?" she at length 
broke out. "I know to my sorrow who he is, and 
who is your mother, too! She was transported seven 
years ago for shoplifting, and left you a charge in 
my hands ; and as troublesome a one, too, as ever 
woman was plagued with ! And your father will 
send me to jail, will he ? He is seldom out of 
jail himself, I reckon. Come, on with your 
clothes, and dress the little ones, or I '11 take the 
stick to you ; and that you won't like, I can tell 
you." 

Alice's fright at the woman's violence had by 
this time overpowered her indignation. She got 
out of bed, and began, with secret loathing, to 
put on the filthy rags which she found were con- 
sidered as her clothes. She was then obliged to 
dress a little boy and girl, younger than herself, 
who were the children, as she discovered, of her 
task-mistress. Alice's awkwardness in performing 
these offices procured her more than one angry 
cuff from the woman, who fancied that Sally was 
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more than usually sullen that morning. At last 
the job was finished, and our heroine allowed to 
make a miserable breakfast off a scrap of dry bread 
and a few cold potatoes and milk. Oh, how long- 
ingly Alice remembered the hot coffee and but- 
tered rolls, and the fresh eggs, and now and then 
the ripe fruit, of which she was wont to make such 
little account, at home ! However, she had no time 
to dwell on any of these things. Before her ap- 
petite had been half satisfied, a basket was put 
into her hands, containing some tapes, matches, 
and ballads; and she was desired to walk to a town 
which lay several miles off, in order to sell as 
many of them as she could. If, she returned 
with less than three or four shillings, she was 
assured that she would not only be sent to bed 
with nothing but bread and water for supper, but 
would receive a good beating into the bargain. 

Poor little Alice set out in the direction indi- 
cated to her, beginning to cry bitterly as soon as 
she had got out of sight and hearing of her tyrant. 
She was a long time in reaching the town, but 
was sustained in some degree by the hopes that 
she would meet some friend of her papa's, to 
whom she might tell her story, and entreat him 
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to take her home again. She fancied that she 
had heard the name of the town before, though 
she had never been there, and thought the people 
would be sure to know all about her and her 
family. But her expectations were doomed to be 
disappointed. For a long time she could not find 
any one who would pay any attention to her at 
all; and when at length she did pursuade a re- 
spectable-looking woman to listen for a few mo- 
ments, the latter glanced at her skin and hands, 
which were evidently embrowned by many years 
of exposure to the weather, and then bade her 
take herself off, for a little impudent impostor, as 
she was. Poor Alice was now obliged to address 
herself in earnest to the task of* selling the goods 
entrusted to her. The gentlefolk, for the most 
part, passed her without notice, or told her they 
did not encourage beggars. Alice's heart sank 
within her, when she remembered how often she 
had made the same reply to little ragged girls 
under similar circumstances. The tradespeople 
were in general as unwilling to listen to her as 
their betters, only they were more uncivil in their 
replies — some desiring her to get about her busi- 
ness, and others threatening her with the House 
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of Correction. Alice met with more sympathy 
from the poorer people than from any one else. 
One or two of these bought a pennyworth of 
matches or a bundle of tapes. One woman, who 
had the appearance of a cottager's wife, seemed 
touched by her forlorn appearance, and, taking up 
a box of matches, put down sixpence in its place. 
But even this piece of good fortune only made 
the money which she had taken amount to two 
and threepence halfpenny; and when she was 
obliged, by the approach of evening, to limp 
home, footsore and weary, she got a sharp scolding 
and two or three boxes on the ear from the gipsy 
woman for her ill-success. She contrived, however, 
to make a meal off the scraps of cold meat and 
potatoes on which the others had dined, and was 
surprised to find that she could not only eat, but 
relish morsels which yesterday she would not have 
thought good enough for her cat. After supper 
she was glad to sit down and rest herself on a log 
of wood behind the tent. Presently a tall coarse- 
looking man, dressed in a shooting-jacket and 
fustian trousers, made his appearance, and pro- 
duced from his pocket a number of articles which 
he had pillaged from the neighbouring orchards 
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and farm-yards. Among them was Ernest, as 
the reader has already heard, in the new shape 
into which Provida had transmogrified him ; and, 
thenceforward, the brother and sister continued to 
form parts of the same household, though neither 
of them, of course, could recognize the other. 

It would be no advantage for me to tell you 
about all the hardships which they sustained 
during the next twelve months. The gipsy tent 
was shifted about from one part of the country 
to another; but wherever they went, poor little 
Alice was sent out to beg, or sell her wares, or 
sometimes, I am sorry to say, to steal wood from 
the hedges for firing, or eggs from the poultry- 
yard. Whenever she came home empty-handed, 
she was always beaten : and, once or twice, when 
she refused to steal or to palm off some plausible 
story on kind-hearted ladies, she was sent to bed 
without a morsel of food. When this occurred, 
she felt often so hungry on the following morning, 
that she was sorely tempted to pick some of the 
ripe fruit from the orchards, or to filch a loaf out 
of the baker's cart, when she saw it standing, with- 
out its driver, by a cottage door. She recollected, 
with a mixture of shame and wonder, how harsh 
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she used to be in her judgment of little boys and 
girls who, under like temptations, had been guilty 
of these offences. She was sure that any good 
or kind person, who heard her sad story, would 
pity and forgive her, even if her hunger should 
drive her to take what did not belong to her; 
and the conclusion came with very keen force 
upon her, how very unkind and cruel she must 
have been herself in those past times, on which 
she now looked back as a delightful dream. 

As for poor Ernest, he fared even more hardly 
than she did. His education had been commenced 
by Black Richard (that was the name of the 
poacher) a week or two after he had been rescued 
from the pond. A very unpleasant sort of educa- 
tion he found it — very different from the Latin 
lessons which he had been used to say to his 
papa before breakfast, or the sums or copies 
which Mrs. Mortimer had set him to do in the 
forenoon. First of all, his ears was clipped short, 
and half his tail was cut off; and when these 
wounds had healed, he was made to stand on his 
hind legs without support, and then to walk 
about with a small stick, like an umbrella, under 
his shoulder, and a pipe in his mouth — one of 
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his best double teeth having been pulled out, in 
order to make a hole in which it could conveniently 
be inserted. Next he was obliged to run up and 
down a ladder; to jump in and out through a 
hoop ; to lie down and pretend to be dead, until 
a signal was given to him to get up ; and, lastly — 
the most arduous feat of all — to stand upon his 
head. These accomplishments were so difficult 
of attainment, that it was only by incessant repe- 
tition, as well as by the most savage beatings and 
starvation, that he could be brought to acquire 
them. Often he would fall down from sheer ex- 
haustion, and be recalled to his senses only by 
the sharp blows of Richard's whip ; while at night 
he would crawl to his basket, so bruised and weary, 
that he was scarcely able to drag one leg after 
the other. I need not tell you that, on these 
occasions, he too remembered the times when he 
had entertained himself with all kind of tricks 
upon animals, without troubling himself whether 
they caused the poor creatures pain or not. The 
only respite he had was when Richard was away, 
as was sometimes the case for two or three days 
together, in the woods. Ernest was left at home 
on these occasions, being, fortunately, as yet too 
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young to accompany him on his expeditions. 
But even then he fared little better; for the 
younger children, in the absence of Alice, used 
to divert themselves by worrying him in all kinds 
of ways — pelting him with stones, running after 
and beating him with sticks, or sometimes burning 
his paws in the embers of the wood fire, all the 
while shouting and laughing, as though it were 
the best fun imaginable. 

At last it happened, about the middle of the 
month of June, that Black Richard and his wife 
again travelled into Cornwall, and pitched their 
tent on a spot which was not more than a quarter 
of a mile from Mr. Polworth's house. As soon as 
Alice discovered this fact, she conceived a hope 
that she might now at least meet with some per- 
sons who knew her — though, to be sure, what 
was there to prevent her from going up to the 
house itself, and asking Nurse Wilson to give her 
some of her own clothes, and then everybody 
would know her again? She set out very early 
one morning, and, taking her basket of tapes and 
bobbins, walked down into the village. She had 
been unlucky in her sales the day before, and had 
not only been sent to bed without supper, but told 
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also that she should have no breakfast until she 
had brought home at least half-a-crown. After she 
had walked a little distance, she heard a pattering 
noise behind her, and, looking round, saw that 
Ernest was running towards her as fast as he 
could. 

" Ah, poor Carlo ! " said she. " Are you coming 
with me ? I only hope you will not be beaten 
for playing truant." 

Presently they approached the lodge of their 
father's house, and little Alice, after looking wist- 
fully for some time at the well-remembered gate, 
mustered up courage sufficient to pull the bell. 
The door was opened by Matty, the lodge-keeper's 
daughter, a little girl to whom Alice had some- 
times condescended to show kindness, though she 
had regarded her as something immeasurably 
beneath her notice, unless when it suited her fancy 
to patronize her. She was just on the point of 
. explaining to Matty who she was, when the for- 
mer exclaimed, with great disdain, 

" Well, I 'm sure ! What next ? What do you 
mean by coming and ringing at our gate ? We 
admit no tramps here, I can tell you. Master 's 
a magistrate, and will very likely send you to 
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prison, if he finds you about here. So I 
advise you to take yourself off as quickly as 
possible." 

" But, Matty " began Alice. 

" Matty, indeed ! " exclaimed the lodge-keeper's 
daughter. " I wonder who gave you leave to be 
so familiar ?." And so saying, she slammed to the 
door again in Alice's face. 

Our poor little heroine was sorely discouraged; 
but still she could not help thinking, if she could 
but get admission into the house, her papa or 
mamma would surely know her. While she stood 
in doubt and perplexity how to accomplish her 
purpose, the park gates were suddenly thrown open, 
and Squire Polworth's carriage drove out. Alice 
saw that her mamma and Elinor were seated in it. 
She pressed forward, and the word " mamma " was 
on the very tip of her tongue. Ernest, too, seemed 
to be attracted by the occupants of the carriage 
in a similar manner ; for he made a rush forward, 
as though he would spring into it. But Mrs. 
Polworth only turned a blank look of surprise on 
the eager little girl, while the coachman rewarded 
Ernest's advances by a smart cut of his whip, 
which sent him howling down the road. The 
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next minute the equipage had passed on, and was 
lost to sight. 

Poor Alice sat down on a stone by the road- 
side, and sobbed as though her heart were break- 
ing. Her own mamma and sister had taken no 
more notice of her, than if she had been a stranger ! 

Ah ! she knew now, indeed, what it was to be 
treated with unkindness and disdain. But, bitter 
as her reflections were, she knew she had no time 
to indulge them. She must go on to the village 
and sell her wares, or she might die of hunger. 
She turned away from the lodge, and, passing 
down the lane, entered the well-remembered street. 
She went from one cottage to another, imploring 
the inmates to purchase a ballad or a box of 
matches. But she was unusually unfortunate all 
the morning ; and at last, when the afternoon came 
on, she grew so ravenously hungry, that she felt 
she must have some food, or she would drop from 
sheer weakness on the road. She had now reached 
the further end of the village ; and, in front of 
one of the last cottages which it contained, she 
saw a little cart, belonging to a woman who sold 
fruit and ginger-bread. Alice had often passed it 
in her morning walks, but had been too proud 
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to take any notice of the old woman, or of her 
little grand-daughter, who was set to watch it in 
the owner's absence. The little girl had been 
more than once rebuked for venturing to ask her 
to buy such vulgar things as lollipops or hard- 
bake. Now, however, as she came near, things 
seemed very different to her. The cakes and 
ginger-bread nuts appeared to be the greatest 
delicacies she had ever beheld. The old grand- 
mother was inside a cottage, talking to a neighbour; 
and Alice did not see her small satellite, who was 
leaning against a post at a little distance. The 
poor child was maddened by famine, and could 
endure its pangs no longer. Catching up a large 
bun from a tray, she made off as fast as she could, 
swallowing it voraciously as she ran. But the 
grand-daughter had seen her take it, and instantly 
gave the alarm. The old woman hurried out of 
the cottage, accompanied by the sons of the 
cottager; and the latter, as soon as they heard 
what had happened, ran after Alice, shouting, 
"Stop thief!" at the top of their voices. The 
cry was heard by the neighbours, who joined in 
the chase; and, in a few minutes, more than a 
dozen men and boys were pursuing her so fast, 
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that she felt she must very soon be caught. 
Ernest galloped at full speed by her side, and the 
fugitives raced over the meadows, scrambling 
through hedges and ditches, over gates and stiles, 
until they came unexpectedly to the bank of 
the river, and there, unable to stop themselves, 
both plunged head over ears in the water. And 
then — 

"There, children; now you are clean again. 
Put on your dry clothes at once; and mind I 
never catch you going near that nasty pond again, 
or I '11 tell Mr. Falcon of you, as sure as my name 
is Wilson!" 

Alice and Ernest looked up in great surprise. 
It was their nurse who spoke ; and they apparently 
had just emerged from the water into which they 
had plunged but a moment before. But, as they 
looked round the room, both fancied that they 
had caught sight, for an instant, of the figure of 
their God-mother Provida, and heard the tap of 
her wand on the window-sill as she disappeared 
through the casement. 

They dried themselves, put on their clean 
clothes, and came down to tea. Very glad they 
were to find themselves in their papa's house 
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again ; but I can assure you that Alice never was 
haughty to poor little ragged girls from that day, 
nor did Ernest ever again treat dumb animals 
with unkindness. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LITTLE NIBBLETT 

" 1VT ®> * should think not, indeed !" said Willy. 

X \l " That would be enough to cure any one 
that ever lived. I can't agree with Eddy, in wish- 
ing that we had a fairy in our family. I am sure 
I am very glad we have not. Why, there would 
be no saying what one might not be turned into ! 
One might wake up, and find oneself a monkey, 
or a puppy, or a donkey, any day in the week, you 
know. Only think, papa, if I were turned all of 
a moment into a monkey ! " 

"The change might not be so great as you 
seem to think, Willy," said his papa; "but I 
don't desire to see it tried, nevertheless." 

"Well," said Alfred, meditatively, "I should 
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not like to be a donkey or an ape, certainly ; but 
I am not quite sure that I should dislike being 
turned into a dog for half a year or so, if one was 
. well used, as well as quite safe of being turned 
back again all right, when one wanted it. Only 
think what jolly fun it would be hunting in the 
woods all day, or going out with the pack after 
the foxes ! " 

" Yes ; and what stories you would be able to tell, 
when you came to be yourself again," suggested 
Hugh. " You would be intimate with all the 
other dogs, and the cats, and the horses, and learn 
all their adventures. They are always unwilling 
that men should know these ; but with you, of 
course, they would have no reserve." 

" You are so funny, Cousin Hugh," said little 
Edward. " I remember you told us a story, last year, 
which you declared you had heard from a mon- 
key. But I asked mamma, and she said that was all 
your nonsense, and that you had made it up out 
of your own head." 

" It was very amusing, though," observed Willy. 
" Cousin Hugh, are you sure the monkey didn't 
tell you any other of his adventures, or the adven- 
tures of one of his friends r " 
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" Well," said Hugh, " I do know what happened 
to a litde mouse of my acquaintance. I don't say 
the monkey told it me, Eddy, and I don't say he 
didn't ; but as Uncle Ralph's stories are exhausted, 
and it is early in the evening, I will tell it you, 
if you like." 

His hearers gave a joyful assent, and Hugh 
began the tale of 

LITTLE NIBBLETT. 

Little Nibblett was one of a numerous family, 
which lived in a great house, with large gardens 
and pleasure-grounds round it. There was plenty 
to eat, and plenty of room to run about ; and the 
only cat about the premises had grown so fat and 
lazy from over-feeding, that she only protested 
with a wink of her green eyes, when she saw the 
mice running about under her very nose. Little 
Nibblett's father and mother, whose name was 
Muncher, bore a high reputation among their 
acquaintances ; and Mrs. Muncher, in particular, 
was spoken of as a wise and sensible person, who 
had brought up a young family with much 
success. But Nibblett, who was the youngest, 
had been made very conceited by a silly old mole, 
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whom he used sometimes to be allowed to visit, 
and who used to declare that he had never seen 
anybody so clever in all his life as his little 
friend. 

One day, little Nibblett ran to his mother, as 
she was taking her siesta under the floor of the 
room, where the sun came pleasantly through the 
cracks in the boards. 

" Mamma mouse ! " said he. 

" What is it, my son ? " said Mrs. Muncher. 

" I have seen something I should like very much 
for supper," said the little mouse. "The cook 
has put a quantity of dripping away in a pan in 
the back kitchen ; and it would make a famous 
supper, if you don't think there is any objection 
to my eating it." 

" Wait till they are all gone to bed," said Mrs. 
Muncher, " and then you may." 

So little Nibblett went into the back kitchen as 
soon as the cook and all the other servants had 
retired for the night ; and he made such a supper 
that he did not wake for twenty-four hours after 
it. 

About a week afterwards, little Nibblett again 
went to his mother, who was lying in the hay- 
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loft ; for the weather was now not so warm as it 
had been. 

€€ Mamma mouse ! " said he. 

" What is it, my son ?" said Mrs. Muncher. 

"I have seen something which I should like 
very much for supper. The housemaid has left a 
tallow candle in her closet, besides half a dip in 
the rushlight; and it smells so nice, you can't 
think ! Is thefe any reason why I shouldn't eat it, 
mamma r " 

"Wait till the housemaid has gone down to 
tea," said Mrs. Muncher, " and then you may." 

So little Nibblett went into the housemaid's 
closet as soon as the servants had begun their tea 
in the kitchen, and he ate so heartily that he did 
not so much as wink an eye for two nights and a 
day! 

Not long afterwards the little mouse went for 
the third time to his mother, who had crept into 
the shed where the wool from the sheep-shearing 
had been stored up, for the days were now becom- 
ing chilly. 

" Mamma mouse ! " said he. 

" What is it, my son : " said Mrs. Muncher. 

" I have seen something that I should like very 
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much, indeed, for supper. The housekeeper has 
been counting her preserve-pots to-day ; and slie 
has left a large piece of damson cheese on a dish 
in the store-room. You can't think how delicious 
it looks ! Would there be any harm in my eating 
it, mamma?" 

* Wait till the housekeeper is gone to church," 
said Mrs. Muncher, " and then you may." 

So the little mouse watched the housekeeper 
till he saw her put on her best gown and bonnet, 
and walk off to church, with the keys in her 
pocket; and then he went into the store-room, 
and had such a feast that no one saw him again 
till the Tuesday morning ! 

About a week passed, and then he came again 
to his mother as before. The weather had now 
grown bitterly cold, and the old lady had crept 
into a snug hole at the back of the kitchen fire- 
place. 

" Mamma mouse ! " said he. 

" What is it, my son r " said Mrs. Muncher. 

" I have seen something which I think would 
make the nicest supper that anybody ever had. 
The butler has left a piece of toasted cheese in a 
nice little box on his pantry-dresser; and the 
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smell from it is so appetising, that I could hardly 
wait to come to you before eating it. There is 
not any objection, is there, mamma, to my having 
it for supper ? " 

" What sort of a box is it in ? " enquired Mrs. 
Muncher, curling her tail and stretching herself ; 
for she had just woke out of a sound sleep. 

" Oh, a very pretty little box, made of wires, 
with a nice little door to go in at ! It would make 
a famous dressing-room for a gentleman. I think 
it must be intended for something of the kind ; 
for there is a hook in the top to which one might 
hang up one's looking-glass." 

" Ah ! " said his mother, " I thought so. You 
must not on any account go near it, my son." 

" Why not ? " said little Nibblett ? " 

But his mother had already curled herself up 
again, and gone sound asleep. 

The little mouse ran away, greatly disappointed 
and vexed. 

" She might have told me at least why I was 
not to touch it," grumbled he. " It was the most 
delicious morsel I ever beheld ; and I, for my part, 
could see nothing the matter with it. Perhaps the 
mole may know what there was wrong about it." 
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So saying, he went to pay a visit to his friend, 
whom he found engaged in constructing a subter- 
ranean gallery to communicate with his winter 
residence. He listened to little Nibblett's tale 
with grave attention. 

" Your mother must have fancied that it was a 
trap of some kind," said he. "But I have had 
considerable experience in traps, and feel sure she 
was mistaken. They are altogether different-shaped 
things from what you describe. But your mother 
is a very worthy person, and one cannot expect 
every one to know the world." 

Little Nibblett came away from his visit more 
discontented than before. 

" It is very hard," thought he, " that I should 
suffer for my mother's mistake. And I'm sure 
the mole must know all about it; for he has gone, 
as he says, poking his nose about everywhere, 
whereas our family have never stirred from the 
house in which we live for one generation after 
another. Well, at all events, I will go and look 
at the toasted cheese again. That can do no harm, 
any way." So saying, he crept into the butlers 
pantry, and mounted upon the dresser. "How nice 
the cheese does smell, to be sure ! " said he. " I 
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will only just taste one little bit, and then run 
away again." He crept softly through the door, 
and took a bite at the cheese. How nice it was, 
to be sure ! He took a second and a third bite, 
and then another and another, until he had eaten 
so much that there was no use in leaving any. 
"Well, that is the best supper 1 ever made in my 
life," said he, licking his lips when the last morsel 
had disappeared. " I will go and tell my mother 
what a mistake she has made." 

He turned round and made for the door ; but, to 
his dismay, the door had disappeared. There was 
the place by which he had entered, certainly ; but 
there was now a sort of trap-door of wire which 
had fallen down in front of it. Poor little Nibblett 
tried to squeeze his way out between the bars, 
but they were much too close together to allow 
of this ; and, after two or three attempts, he began 
to squeak most dismally. 

" What is the matter ? " said one of his brothers, 
who chanced to hear him. 

" Oh, brother," said the little mouse, " go and 
tell mother that I have been so foolish as to dis- 
obey her, and am caught in a trap. Ask her to 
come and try to help me out of it." 
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The mouse went and reported as he had been 
told ; and not only Mrs. Muncher, but her husf- 
band and her three eldest sons all came to render 
little Nibblett such assistance as' they could. 

" Oh, my dear son," said the mother, " how 
could you be so foolish as to neglect my warning ? 
They will come in the morning and take you out, 
and knock you on the head, or give you to the 
cat — I know they will! Oh, what ever shall I 
do — s my poor child ! " 

"Hold your noise, wife," said Mr. Muncher. 
" That won't help him out ; will it ? " 

Now, Mr. Muncher was a very clever mouse, 
and it was currently said that he could outwit 
any cat that ever lived. He made a careful ex- 
amination of the trap, and then desired his wife 
and his three sons to push it with all their force 
towards the edge of the dresser. It was as much 
as they could do to move it; but at last they 
contrived to get it to the desired point, and it 
fell to the ground, turning over in the fall. The 
door, by which the little mouse had entered, 
now stood open ; and Nibblett, by the help of 
his friends, contrived to scramble out. 

You may be sure that the poor little fellow was 
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very grateful for the help that had been rendered 
him, and declared that he would never, for the 
future, neglect his mother s advice ; and, during 
the whole of that winter, he kept his word. It 
was a fortunate thing for him that his injudi- 
cious friend, the mole, did not receive visitors 
during the winter months, or he would probably 
have soon talked him into self-conceit again. 
But, by-and-bye, the spring arrived^ and then the 
summer ; and the mouse, who had grown tired of 
the house, and could never overcome the unplea- 
sant associations connected with the butler's pantry, 
passed the principal part of his time in the garden. 
This was a delightful place, with extensive lawns 
and shrubberies, as well as several large trees, 
among the roots of which were to be found the 
pleasantest little summer-houses in the world. 
The little mouse went down every day to a small 
pond at the bottom of the kitchen garden to 
drink. But one morning, when he was on a visit 
to the mole, the latter told him that there were 
several other drinking-places about the premises, 
in which the water was much sweeter and clearer 
than that of the pond in the kitchen-garden. 
"There is a spring on the lawn," said he, 
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" where the water spouts out of a dragon's mouth, 
carved in stone; and there is the spring in the 
stable-yard ; and the rain-water tank, behind the 
back kitchen ; but the sweetest water of all is to 
be found in the stone reservoir near the conser- 
vatory. I know that is so, for I heard the 
gardeners talking about it one day last summer. 
I recommend you to go and drink there." 

The little mouse thanked him very much, for 
he was very fond of good water ; but he thought 
he had better ask his mother's approbation before 
following his friend's advice. 

Mrs. Muncher listened very attentively to her 
son's enquiries, and then told him that he might 
drink from the fountain on the lawn as much as 
he liked, or from the spring in the stable-yard, or 
the tank near the back kitchen, provided he took 
care that the servants were not in the way, when 
he went there. But he must, on no account, go 
near the reservoir by the conservatory; and it 
would be as much as his life was worth, if he did. 

" Why not, mother ? " said the little mouse. 

"The sides are so steep, my child," said Mrs. 
Muncher, " that you would be sure to fall over if 
you were to try to reach the water, and there is 
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no place where you could get out again, so that 
you would inevitably be drowned." 

Little Nibblett went away a good deal out of 
sorts ; for he had set his heart on tasting the water 
of the reservoir. He comforted himself, as well 
as he could, by frequent visits to the fountain on 
the lawn ; and could not help acknowledging that 
the water there was as delicious as could well be 
imagined. But, nevertheless, his hankering after 
the forbidden indulgence grew stronger every day, 
and at last he could not help mentioning it to his 
friend, the mole. The latter burst into a laugh, 
when he heard of Mrs. Muncher's prohibition. 

" What extraordinary ideas people do take into 
their heads, to be sure ! " skid he. " It is true, no 
doubt, that the walls of the reservoir are of stone 
all round ; but there is a little wooden staircase 
made on purpose to enable people to go down to 
drink there. I have seen it a great many times 
myself. I have never been down there to drink, 
it is true ; but I have seen the birds perching on 
it often enough." 

" Have you, really ? " said, the little mouse, a 
good deal impressed by this assurance. " But I 
don't know," he added, a moment afterwards. " I 
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think I had better follow my mother's advice. 
You know I was nearly losing my life by paying 
no heed to it." 

" I have heard the story," returned the mole, 
coldly. " But you must allow me to say, that I 
do not think you were in any real danger. Any 
one who had a head on his shoulders could easily 
enough have got the door of the trap open." 

So saying, the mole took his leave of the little 
mouse, alleging that he had an important engage- 
ment, which prevented his remaining any longer. 

Little Nibblett went away in a very dissatisfied 
frame of mind. He half distrusted the mole, for 
all his fine coat and confident airs. But said he 
to himself, 

" After all, this is a question of fact, not ot 
opinion. My mother said there was no mode of 
getting out of this reservoir ; whereas the mole 
affirms that a wooden staircase has been made for 
the express accommodation of people who go 
down to drink there. Now that is a question 
which I can determine by the help of my own 
eyes. Either there is a staircase, or there is not. 
I will go and look." 

He went accordingly ; and there, sure enough, 
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he saw the neatest little wooden pier in the world, 
running down with an easy descent from the stone- 
work of the reservoir to the very edge of the 
water. But the poor little mouse did not know 
that this was only a very clever kind of a trap. 
The wood-work of the lowest step was fastened to 
the rest by a hinge, which was only just strong 
enough to support itself; so that the moment that 
any weight was placed upon it, it dropped into 
the water, and rose up again to its former position 
as soon as the weight was removed. Nibblett, it has 
been said, did not suspect this; and satisfied that his 
friend, the mole, was right after all, he ran eagerly 
down the steps to taste the long-coveted water. 
The next moment he found himself plunged head 
over ears in the reservoir, swimming for his life. 
He now bitterly rued his folly; but it was too 
late. The walls of the reservoir were quite pre- 
cipitous, and almost as smooth as glass, and as 
often as he put his foot on the treacherous wooden 
step it slipped away from under him. He was 
becoming almost exhausted, when, by good luck, 
who should come by but his mother herself. 

"Oh, mother!" he exclaimed, as well as he 
could squeak, " I have fallen into the reservoir, 
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and 1 shall be- drowned if you don't help me out." 

Mrs. Muncher rail off immediately and fetched 
her husband and three eldest sons, who were sleep- 
ing comfortably under a haystack. As soon as 
they Arrived, the father went down and stood on 
the lowest joint but one of the pier. He then 
made his eldest son stand on the pier just behind 
him, and the second son behind him, and the 
third son again behind him, and his wife behind 
him, on the edge of the stone-work above the well. 

" All of you turn round," said he, " and each 
of you take hold of your neighbour's tail with 
your teeth." He then dropped his own tail into 
the water, and told the little mouse to catch hold 
of it. " Now pull all together," said he, " as hard 
as you can." 

All five pulled like horses in a team, and between 
them they dragged little Nibblett right out of the 
water, up the steps, and on to the bank above. 
But he was so exhausted that he could hardly 
stand, and it was a great many weeks before he 
was able so much as to crawl about again. 

These two narrow escapes had a sensible effect 
on the little mouse's character, and for a long time 
he was careful not to fall into his old errors. In 
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particular, he avoided the society of his old com- 
panion, the mole, of whom he had conceived so 
great a dread, that he would not so much as enter 
the garden, for fear he should encounter him. 
But as the summer was not yet over, and the 
house was very close during the hot weather, he 
passed the greater part of his time in the stable- 
yard. This was unfortunate ; for it led to a 
friendship with a dapper young chicken; who, 
because his mother had been brought from foreign 
countries, thought that he understood everything 
that went on better than the natives themselves. 

" I do not eat roots," said he, one day ; " but 
if you have any fancy for them, the gardener has 
made a great heap of them in the tool-house, next 
to the cart-shed ; and, if I were you, I would go 
and make a good breakfast off them." 

" I will go and ask my mother," said the little 
mouse. 

"Your mother, indeed!" cried the chicken, 
with a sneer. " She is not a Chinese, is she ? I 
really believe she is not even a foreigner." 

"She is my mother, though," said Nibblett, 
with more spirit than might have been expected. 
And forthwith he ran off and asked her. 
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" There is no danger," said Mrs. Muncher, " if 
you are careful to see that the gardener is out of 
the way when you go in." 

So Nibblett was careful always to make sure 
that the gardener had gone to dinner, or was at 
work in the kitchen-garden ; and he lived for a 
long time very luxuriously on the roots. 

" Well, you see I was right," said the chicken. 
" And as you followed my advice, I will tell you 
of something else. The scullery-girl ought to 
empty the hog-tub into the pig-trough every day 
immediately after breakfast; but she often leaves 
it standing by the back-kitchen wall for two or 
three hours. You might make a very capital 
dinner off that, if you were so inclined." 

" I will go and ask my mother," replied the 
mouse. 

" Pooh ! your mother again ! " exclaimed the 
chicken. " Why, how long do you mean to be 
in leading-strings, I wonder ? She cannot know 
as much about the farm-yard as I do, whose mother 
was born in Cochin-China. Besides, was I not 
right last time ? " 

These arguments had a very considerable effect 
on his hearer, who was half inclined to follow his 
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advice without consulting any one else. But after 
a while he resolved that it would be safer to ask 
his mother's opinion on that occasion, at all events. 
So he went and told her what the chicken had said. 

"It will not be so safe as the tool-house,"saidMrs. 
Muncher. "But still, if you are very careful to watch 
that no one is near, I do not see any objection." 

So Nibblett went back, and watched the kitchen- 
maid carefully, and a fine harvest he made of the 
hog-tub. Sometimes he got scraps of cheese, and 
sometimes bits of bread, and sometimes lumps of 
potato, or suet, or bacon, and he lived in clover 
for more than a fortnight. But at length the cook 
discovered the idleness of the scullery-girl, and 
scolded her sharply for it. After this the hog-tub 
was always emptied into the pig-trough as soon as 
it was brought out of the kitchen, and Nibblett's 
supplies were cut off, for he durst not for his life 
venture into the pigsty. 

" Well, you see I was right," said the conceited 
chicken, when they chanced to meet near the hay- 
ricks a few days afterwards. "Are you not obliged 
to me for helping you to so many good dinners ?" 

"Very much obliged," was the reply. " I only 
wish you could tell me where to get some more 
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dinners like them. For, I am sorry to say, no- 
thing more is to be had from that quarter." 

" Ah, indeed ! " said the chicken. " Well, if you 
had asked my advice on the subject, that would 
not have happened." But he did not say how he 
could have prevented it, which gave the little 
mouse a higher opinion of his sagacity. 

"But," added his monitor, after a pause, "1 can 
tell you of something even better than the hog- 
tub — that is, supposing you are not wanting in 
courage. If you are, it would be of no use men- 
tioning it." 

Little Nibblett immediately assured the chicken 
that he was not in the least afraid of encountering 
any danger ; " that is," he added, " any danger of 
a reasonable kind." 

a I never suggest anything unreasonable," re- 
turned the chicken, pertly. "In Cochin-China 
they kn6w a thing or two, of which the natives 
in these parts have no idea. Do you see the 
kennel in the corner of the yard there?" 

" To be sure I do," said the other : " my mother 
cautioned me never to go near it ; for the terrier 
who is tied up there is a very dangerous neigh- 
bour." 
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" What, your mother still ? " answered the 
chicken tartly. " I am quite tired of hearing of 
her, I declare. What prejudices people have, to 
be sure ! Why, if I have passed close by his kennel 
once, I have passed a hundred times, and he never 
once so much as took the least notice of me. Be- 
sides, he always goes to sleep after dinner for an 
hour or two at least. And I promise you, the fat 
which they bring out on the plate to him, and 
which he never touches, would make your mouth 
water, if you coul4 but see it. If you will take my 
advice, you will wait till he has finished eating, and 
has laid himself down to sleep ; and then you may 
make such a dinner as you have never yet dreamed 
of. But mind I am not going to have my sugges- 
tions again submitted to Mrs. Muncher's approval. 
Either place confidence in me and take my advice, 
or I shall decline to give it in future." 

The poor little fellow was much distressed at 
the notion of offending so wise and so superior a 
friend as the Cochin-China chicken. 

"If 1 lose his friendship," thought he, "I shall 
fall back to the position of a mere mouse again ; 
and that would never do. I really do not see the 
necessity of consulting my mother this time. 
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As he lay in his corner engaged in these cogi- 
tations, he saw the cook bring out a large plate of 
meat for the dog, which she set down near his 
kennel. Pincher immediately came out, and fell 
to work on the scraps of meat, leaving, as his 
friend had predicted, a great deal of fat untouched. 
Then he lay down and gnawed a bone or two for 
half-an-hour ; and finally curled himself in the 
sun, and went, to all appearance, sound asleep. 

" Just as the chicken said," exclaimed the mouse. 
"How delicious the fat looks ! And the plate will 
have been taken away before I can return from con- 
sulting my mother. I declare I '11 make the trial." 

He crept cautiously nearer, keeping his eye care- 
fully fixed on the terrier, to see whether he was 
really asleep or not ; but Pincher never opened his 
eyes, or moved his tail. " It is all safe," thought 
Nibblett ; and he crept close up to the plate, and 
laid hold on the largest lump of fat. But, at the 
same moment, the dog, who had been watching 
him all the time through his half-shut eyes, 
sprang upon him, and devoured him in a jiffy ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

7HE LOST BALLOON. 

" A CAPITAL moral, Master Hugh ; I must 
il say that," remarked Uncle Ralph. What- 
ever the merits or demerits of your story may be, 
it deserves that praise at least. If you have another 
to match, let the children hear it by all means." 

" That is right, uncle," said Annie ; " make him 
tell us another. Cousin Hugh always has half-a- 
dozen ready, if he can only be made to tell them." 

" You are mistaken, Miss Annie, this time, at all 
events," rejoined Hugh ; " I don't know a single 
story that you have not heard. You must make 
Uncle Falcon or aunt take up the running now ; 
for Uncle Ralph and myself are quite used up." 

" Well, then, mamma, you must help us, please," 
persisted Annie, " or make papa do so. I am sure 
he would, if you asked him. And by-the-bye, 
mamma, you never told us what forfeit he was to 
pay for talking of the lost balloon. You know 
it was agreed, a fortnight ago, that he was to pay 
some forfeit for having mentioned it ; and you 
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were to settle what it was to be, but you never 
did. Don't you remember, mamma?" 

" I remember quite well, Annie ; and I have 
made up my mind what the forfeit ought to be." 

" Oh, what — what, mamma ? " exclaimed all the 
children together. 

" I think your papa ought to tell you what has 
become of your lost balloon." 

The younger children clapped their hands joy- 
fully at the suggestion ; but Annie said, doubtfully, 

" I don't see how papa could do that." 

" Well, Annie," said Mr. Falcon, " I will try, at 
all events. I cannot call in the help of fairies, like 
Uncle Ralph, or get information out of monkeys 
or dogs, as it seems Cousin Hugh can ; but I have 
means of learning things now and then for all that, 
and can tell you what became of your balloon." 

" Oh, how jolly ! " said Willie. " Please go on." 

" But, papa," said Edward, with a very grave 
face, " will it be quite true what you tell us ? I 
used to believe all about Uncle Ralph's fairies, 
and what cousin told us about monkeys, and so 
on. That was when I was a little boy, you know. 
But now I have learned better, and don't mean 
to believe anything that isn't true. So I should 
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like to know, whether it will be true about the 
balloon or not." 

" Well, Eddy," said his papa," you may set your 
mind at rest. It will be all quite true, though rather 
strange. But first of all, children, I should like to 
be told what you put into the car of the balloon, 
when you sent it up. I am afraid there were 
some valuable articles there." 

" Oh, there was nothing of the least value, papa," 
said Annie — " nothing worth a halfpenny." 

" No," said Alfred : " there was an old magnet, 
and a tin box of lucifers, and some packets of 
common seeds." , 

"Yes; and a few stray needles and thread," 
added Annie. 

" And some fish-hooks, and a roll of wire that 
had been thrown in the dust-hole. That was all," 
said Willie. " Annie is quite right. All the things 
put together were not worth twopence." 

" Well, perhaps you may change your opinion on 
that subject," said their father. " You recollect, I 
dare say, that the wind was blowing very keenly from 
the north-east on the day when the balloon was lost, 
and that it continued to blow in the same direction 
for a day or two afterwards. So, of course your 
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favourite was carried to the south-west. It passed 
over the land until it came to the sea ; and over 
the sea itself for a long, long while ; and at last it 
reached a small island, which lay by itself, quite 
in the midst of the ocean, and out of the ordinary 
track of vessels. It had been for a long time 
dropping gradually lower and lower ; and when it 
came to the island, it was caught in the top boughs 
of a cocoa-nut tree. 

" Now it had happened, many months before, 
that a vessel had been driven out of its course, 
and wrecked off this island. All the crew had 
been drowned, except two, who had been washed 
on shore among the reefs, so sorely bruised that 
they seemed more dead than alive. But though 
their lives had been spared, and they gradually 
recovered from the injuries they had sustained, 
they had not been able to save anything from 
the wreck. The ship had gone quite to pieces in 
the storm; and nothing but the two men and 
a few fragments of wood had been thrown up 
on the sand. One of them, by good fortune, 
had his knife in his pocket; and, by the help 
of this, they had managed to cut down some 
long canes, with which they had built a hut under 

10 
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the cocoa-trees, and thatched it with palm-leaves. 
The island had also supplied them with plenty 
of cocoa-nuts and turtle ; but they were obliged 
to eat the latter entirely raw, or dried in the heat 
of the sun, as they could find no flint, by the 
help of which and their knife they might produce 
a light. The water round the reefs would have 
supplied them with abundance of fish ; but they 
had no means of catching them ; except occasion- 
ally, when they were lucky enough to spear one 
by means of a lance, constructed out of a young 
cocoa-nut tree, and sharpened at the end by the 
knife. In the interior of the island, which was 
very precipitous, a number of goats were to be 
seen — the descendants, probably, of a pair which 
had been left there, many years back, by some 
benevolent captain. But it was impossible to 
catch these animals, which could easily outstrip 
pursuit; and they had no guns to shoot or 
snares to trap them with. To add to their trou- 
bles, their clothes were now fast wearing into rags, 
and they were unable to mend them. Their hats 
in particular, which were of the utmost import- 
ance to them, as affording them protection against 
the burning heat of the sun, were now falling to 
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pieces; and though they tried hard to patch them 
together with thorns and fish-bones, it was evi- 
dent that before long they would become utterly 
useless. 

" But the worst misfortune of all remains to be 
told. On the sea-shore they had found a large 
tree, which had been blown down by the wind, 
and which was the kind of tree used by the savages 
to construct their canoes of. If they had only 
possessed proper tools, or even had been able to 
kindle a fire, they could soon have hollowed it 
out into a boat, large enough to bear them safely 
over those calm seas, to some region where they 
would find a trading-station, or at least an in- 
habited land, and so make their way back again 
to their own country. To be sure, it somewhat 
moderated their regret, when they reflected that, 
even if they could complete the boat, they would 
not know which way to steer it, as they possessed 
no compass. 

" One day, when they were lying listlessly under 
the shade of the cocoa-grove, the younger of the 
two, who was called Barnard, observed a strange 
speck in the distance, which he thought must be 
some kind of sea-bird, though it was unlike any 

10 — 2 
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bird he had ever seen. It did not appear to fly, 
but to sail; and he could not distinguish any 
wings. As there was but very little air stirring, 
it came on very slowly. Barnard called to his 
companion, to ask his opinion about it; but 
Franks (as the other man was called) was fast 
asleep. The former continued to watch it for 
nearly an hour, as it moved onward nearer and 
nearer to the island. It was now not more than 
fifty feet above the sea ; and, as the light of the 
sun poured full upon it,-he saw that it was coloured 
in stripes of red and white." 

" Oh, papa," exclaimed all the children at the 
same moment, " that was our balloon ! " 

" Yes, my dears," said Mr. Falcon ; " that was 
your balloon." 

" Barnard watched it until he saw that it was 
caught in the branches of a tall cocoa-nut tree ; 
and then, waking up his companion, they climbed 
the tree, and brought it down. 

"'It must have come from England,' said 
Franks, as he carefully examined the silken bag, 
which was now almost empty. ' See, here is the 
maker's name — an English name — at the bottom. 
And here is the car, too! Why, Barnard, it 
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came from our native place — from Woolston, I 
declare! Don't you remember the large iron- 
monger's shop in the High Street ? ' And the 
two men — great rough seamen as they were — 
fairly shed tears over the little tin boat. 

"At last they thought of opening it. You know, 
children, it ' only contained a Jew articles, and those 
of no value ' / So you said. But if you had seen 
those two poor sailors, as they turned them out 
one by one, you would have thought otherwise. 
First of all there came the fish-hooks and lines. 

" ' Hurrah/ cried Barnard, ' we shall never want 
for food now. We shall soon be able to catch 
fish enough to stock the pond among the reefs. 
We shall be no longer dependent upon the cocoa- 
nuts, of which we have grown so tired.' 

" ' And see here,' said Franks, ' here are some 
needles and thread. Now we shall be able to 
mend our clothes, and patch our hats properly. 
We shall be in no danger now of a stroke from 
the heat of the sun, of which we have been so 
much afraid.' 

" ' And here is a coil of wire,' shouted Barnard. 
' We can make snares to catch the goats with 
this. We shall soon dine off kids' flesh, and 
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breakfast off goats' milk ! And look here — better 
and better still — here are some seeds of peas, and 
beans, and mustard, and an orange pip.' * 

" Oh," burst in Annie, " I remember the orange- 
pip ! You know, we had had an orange apiece 
after dinner; and I recollect I dropped the pip 
into the boat. Only think of there having been 
any use in that ! " 

" Franks and Barnard saw plenty of use, I can 
assure you," said her father. " They foresaw that 
they could sow a long flat piece of land which lay 
between the shore and the cocoa-grove ; and in a 
few months they would have a large crop of peas 
and beans, and other vegetables, which they would 
be able to eat with their fish or their goats' flesh, 
and which would keep them not only in plenty, 
but in health. And as for the orange-pip, they 
knew that it would be sure to grow in that warm 
and fruitful soil, and before many years a large 
grove of orange-trees would be growing in the 
island. And they reflected — for they were good men, 
those two poor shipwrecked sailors — that if even 
they themselves should not live or remain long 
enough in the island to enjoy the delicious fruit, 
at all events, other sailors might be wrecked there, 
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whose lives might be saved, and whose sufferings 
might be softened, by these comforts." 

" Dear ! " said Willy, " who would have thought 
of all this good coming of the things which we 
took out of Cousin Hugh's drawer ? I declare I 
will never despise little things again ! " 

" Never despise anything," said mamma. " But 
they had not emptied all the contents of the boat 
yet, you know." 

" What was there left ? " said Annie. " I thought 
they had taken everything out. Oh, there was 
the magnet ! Did they think that very valuable ?" 

" No," said Mr. Falcon ; " they threw that aside, 
making no account of it at the time. But there 
was another article which had lain at the very 
bottom ; and so they took it out last. It was a 
small tin box ; and, do you know, that they had 
no sooner lifted the lid than these two men — great 
tall fellows as they were — sprang up like children, 
waving their hats over their heads, and shouting 
with delight, just as Annie and Willy do when 
mamma unexpectedly gives them a holiday ! " 

"I know," said Alfred; "it was the lucifer- 
matches." 

"Yes," said their father, "it was the lucifer- 
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matches. I think I had told you how much they 
had endured for want of fire, which obliged them 
to eat their food raw ; and at some seasons of the 
year, when the nights even in that warm climate 
are chilly, they had suffered a great deal from 
having no means of defending themselves against 
the cold. Indeed, they had forgotten, when they 
expressed so much satisfaction at the sight of the 
fish-hooks, and the wire, and the packets of seed, 
that these would be of comparatively little value, 
without the fire which would enable them to cook 
the articles of food which these would procure for 
them. But now the possession of the box of 
matches put the finishing- stroke to their good 
fortune. Barnard took his knife, and began to 
make a little box of thin slices of bark, bound 
with cocoa-nut fibre, in which to secure the pre- 
cious matches ; and Franks to tear down a large 
quantity of branches and brushwood, which might 
be dried in the sun for fuel. As soon as these 
works were completed, Franks went down to the 
shore to fish, and Barnard to construct snares for 
the goats; and that very same afternoon they 
enjoyed a most luxurious repast of kids' flesh 
and fish, such as it was many months since they 
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had tasted. They also sowed the level land with 
Cousin Hugh's seeds, just before the rainy season ; 
and before long they had such a crop of peas 
and broad beans, and mustard and cress, as they 
had never seen before in their lives. They had 
also completely mended their poor ragged clothes ; 
so that no one who had seen them a few months 
before would now have known them for the same 
persons." 

" Are they there still ? " enquired Annie, per- 
ceiving that papa had made a pause. 

" No," said Mr. Falcon : " the balloon not only 
supplied them with food and firing, but enabled 
them to leave the island altogether. When they 
had finished sowing their land, and repairing their 
clothes, they began burning out the inside of the 
tree, which, as I had told you, they had found 
lying on the shore. Franks, who had once before 
been wrecked among the savages, understood how 
to do this; and in the course of five or six 
months they had constructed a very tolerable 
canoe, and woven some sails of brown grass, which 
they bound more securely with the thread found 
in the tin box. They were now ready to put to 
sea, and they were enabled to stock their boat 
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with goats-flesh, and fish and vegetables, and a 
great many cocoa-nut shells filled with water. 
They resolved to set out, as soon as the wind was 
favourable for the direction in which they inten- 
ded to proceed. One thing only troubled them, 
and that was that they had no compass. As long 
as the nights were bright, they might regulate 
their course by the stars. But if the weather 
should become hazy, so that the sky could not be 
discerned, they might wander out of their course 
so far, and for such a length of time, that all their 
provisions might be exhausted, and they might 
die of hunger and thirst. This consideration so 
alarmed them, that they hesitated for a long time 
to venture on the voyage — burning with eagerness, 
as they were, to see their home and friends again/' 

" Ah," said Annie, " the balloon could jiot help 
there, I am afraid. • I wonder how they managed ? " 

" % Yes, it did help them," said Mr. Falcon. 
" Think, if you can make out how." 

" Oh, I know," cried Willy, after a few minutes' 
thought ; " it was the needles. I remember papa 
explaining to us how the needle always points to 
the north." 

" You are right," said Mr. Falcon ; " the idea 
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occurred to Barnard one day, and he was as pleased 
as you are at the discovery. He took Cousin 
Hugh's tin boat, and filled it with water, and laid 
one of the needles in it, which he had rubbed over 
with the magnet. And this little needle^ guided 
the two poor sailors over hundreds and hundreds 
of miles of trackless sea, until they reached at last 
an English settlement." 

"And are they at home now, papa?" asked 
little Eddy. 

" Yes, my little boy. They reached home about 
a fortnight ago. I happened to hear of it, when 
I was in Woolston, which, as you were told, is 
their native town, the day after their arrival ; and 
I made enquiries which satisfied me that it was 
really your balloon that came to their rescue." 

" Wejre they not very glad to get home again, 
papa ? " said Alfred. 

"Indeed, they were, Alfy. I should think 
there had never been a more joyful meeting than 
that between Barnard and his mother, unless it 
was Franks's meeting with his wife and children." 

"Did you tell them it was our balloon that 
came to help them ?" asked William. 

" No," said Mr. Falcon. " I was half inclined to 
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do so ; and they would almost have eaten me up 
for thankfulness, if I had. But I thought you 
would like to tell them so yourselves ; and so I 
have ordered the carriage to-morrow after break- 
fast, and mamma, and Annie and Willy " 

" And I too ? " shouted Alfred. 

" Yes, and you too, and little Eddy also, are all 
to drive into Woolston, and call upon Franks and 
Barnard. And now, my little Annie, do you 
think tjie loss of your balloon was ' the very worst 
misfortune that could have happened? and that 
nothing can ever make you forget it ? " 

" Papa, papa, did I ever say so r " 

"You did, indeed, my little woman, just a 
twelvemonth ago." 

" Oh, I am so ashamed ! I think the loss of 
the balloon was the happiest thing t{iat ever 
happened to me; and I shall never think of it 
without pleasure." 

" Do not forget the lesson in after-life, Annie," 
said her father, " and then, perhaps, I shall be 
inclined for once to agree with you." 

THE END. 
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